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apies printed for G. Kearsly, 1780). It has eighty 50. William Murray, Earl of Mansfield. 
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A manuscript index has been added. Per- | end,” in the Index ‘** Townsend.” 
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printed context. I omit those epitaphs Bishop of Lond 
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Lady Bridget Talmarshe. 67. Viscount Weymouth. 
UR. Relict of the Hon. John Damer. 69. — — — Coote, Earl of Bellamont. 
DOME. ‘ City of Gloucester. George Selwyn. 70. Mr. Way, Successor to the Right Honorable 
Le 5. Foot of Lady Berkeley's monument. Remains | — — Bertie, Earl of Abingdon. 
of ... ... Earl Nugent. 7l. Richard Rigby. 
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= Mordaunt, Earl of Peterborough. 

The Honorable Augustus Keppel [“‘ Keppell” 
in ‘the index], Admiral of the Blue. Ministers 
i first, though not the most beloved, Wife 
of. Ligonier, Earl Li ag 

75. 8..... Bamington, Bishop of Landaff. 

7. Pratt, Lord Camden 

7. Francis Dashwood, Lord Le Despencer. 

78. Lady North. First Lord of the Treasury. 
King and Privy Council. House of Commons. 
Lady North. Premier. 

7%. Sir George Saville, Bart. 

wo. —— Hurd, Bishop of Litchfield and Coventry. 

Hon. Mrs. 

+ Byron, Lady onyers. 

Talbot, Earl Talbot. 
John Wilkes. 

Ay Constantine Phipps, Lord Mulgrave. His 
Majesty. Admiralty. Joint Expence of —— and 
Sir Hugh Palliser. 

86. Lady Frances Leslie. 

87. Markham, Archbishop of York. The Prince. 
His Grace. See of York. 


SS, ay, Earl of Hertford. His Son. 
80. Hawke, Lord Hawke. 
#0. —— Bennet, Earl of Tankerville. Mr. 


at K—— 

Lady Donhoif. 

. Thurlow, Lord Thurlow. 
cellor of Great Britain. 

%. — D——ss Dow——r of Bedford. The D—— 
of (;——, Lord L Lord Weymouth, and Mr. 
Rigby formed a Partie Quarrée at Bedford House. 
Lord North. 


Lord High Chan- 


n, Earl of Masareene. 
97 Murray, Viscount Stormont. Lord | 
Mansfield. 


98. Sir Hugh Palliser 

100. Frederick North, Lord North. Council. 
Administration. Duke of Grafton. 

101. Fermor, E...1 of Pomfret. 

Ciower, Earl Gower. 

103. Sir Henry Clinton. House of Commons. 

104. Lady Percy. Mr. Bird's Affections. 

105. Sir James Lowther. 

106. G.....na, C ss Spencer. 

107. Mrs. Warburton. Dignified 

108, —— Earl of Roseberry. Lord Chestertield’s. 
110. —— Lord Newhaven. Sir William. Sir Wm. 
Maine, Bart. (eneral election. For Canterbury. 
In a Margate Hoy. 

111. John, Earl of Sandwich. Valliser’s Escape. 
Oftice of First Lord of the Admiralty. 

112. Clinton, Earl of Lincoln. 

113. Lady M....... Fordyce. 

Nothing hee been written in 2, 23, 25, 27, 37, 
52, 63, 68, 91, 93, 99, 109, and 114, except that 
in 25 “Robert” takes the place of R——t, 
and apparently “Harris” has been given as 
the surname, and then erased. There is 
nothing to show who filled in so many of 
the blanks. The ink has faded and has the 
ap peat of being about a hundred years 

The handwriting is old-fashioned, and 
with few exceptions very neat and legible. 
Rovert Prerroin’. 


PRAGUE AND BOHEMIA. 

Tue lines of W. J. Prowse on **The beau- 
tiful city of Prague,” which appeared in 

‘N. & Q.,’ 9™ S. xi. 407, 450, 471, constantly 
flashed through my mind during a recent 
visit to the Bohemian capital. The deriva- 
tion from prak, a doorsill, is abandoned with 
the legend of Queen Libusa; Prof. Morfill 
cites Prof. Tomek, who refers it to prazhiti, 
to burn wood, the town being built on forest 
clearings ; I lately heard Praha (Prague) con- 
nected with the Russian poroy.* While many 
visit Carlsbad or Teplitz yearly, compara- 
tively few travel a little farther to make the 
acquaintance of the picturesque city on the 
broad, rapid Vitava (Moldau). The view of 
white-walled mother Moscow from the so- 
called tower of Ivan the Great at the Krem- 
lin can never be forgotten ; ; and alike unique 
is the aspect of stobasna, clata Praha (hun- 
dred-towered, golden P rague) from the minia- 
ture Eiffel tower on the Petrin park, between 
the city and the fatal field of Lila hora (the 
White Mountain). The history of Prague 
has been written for the benefit of English 
readers by that cultured patriot Francis, 
Count Liitzow, lord of the chateau of Zam- 
yach, who has done much by books and 
soren to acquaint Englishmen with the 
literature of Bohemia. 

There is an impression, current at second- 
hand in Germany, that Prague is an un- 
pleasant place for residence, but I have been 
unable to discover, on inquiry, the grounds 
for such opinion. The main streets are 
modernized, with a distinctive character, 
so that the typical German hostelry, “Zum 
Deutschen Haus,” looks foreign among the 
handsome houses of business on the Prikopy 
(Graben). There is considerable rebuilding 
in progress, notably near the old Jewish 
quarter ; and a fresh river embankment pro- 
ceeds apace. It will be some time before the 
scaffolding round St. Vitus’s Cathedral is 
removed. In some instances the spirit of 
renovation may have been carried to excess 
—e.q., the much criticized castle Karluv Tyn 
(Karlstein). I could not honestly admire the 
brand-new appearance of this redoubtable 
fortress. 

Like the Russians, the Cechy have a horror 
of being thought barbarians by ill-informed 
foreigners. A noteworthy feature of Prague 
is the polite and obliging conduct of tramway 
otlicials, who offer effusive thanks for fares 
and dismiss passengers with the salutation 


* Cf. Zaporo-hisi, the Cossacks beyond the 
cataracts (of the Dnieper). See Gogol’s * Tarass 
Bulba. 
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ma ucta (Leh habe die Ehre). 
frequently heard in the streets, accompanied 
with an elaborate wave of the hat—indeed, 
in external politeness as well as real friendli- 
ness the citizens of Prague rank on a level 
with those of most continental towns. The 
Sokol (Falcon) Society have a greeting which 
has now become national—zna zd/ar, a genuine 
Slav phrase which baffles translation, but 
means in effect ‘* good success in every way. 
Rukulibam (1 kiss your hand), addressed to a 
lady, conveys much in a single word. 

The important literary relation between 
this country and Bohemia is apt to be over- 
looked. The seed sown by Wiclif bore good 
fruit, although much was spoilt by those 
who claimed to be his spiritual descendants. 
Count Liitzow contributes an appreciation 
of Swinburne to a recent number of the 
periodical Lumir, which preserves the name 
of a Cech bard. Prof. Dr. V. E. Mourek, 
beloved and honoured by the English com- 
munity, holds the field with his Cech-FEnglish 
dictionary, and has translated works by 
Dr. Smiles and other authors. The trans- 
lations of Shakspeare, Coleridge, and Burns 
of Prof. J. V. Sladek, the national poet, have 
long been popular ; the veteran J. Vreinlicky 
has rendered Macaulay and other bards into 
his native tongue; a young and rising man 
of letters, Dr. Borivoj Prusik, has lately 
brought out an attractive version of ‘ Richard 
Feverel,’ besides the ‘ Pickwick Papers,’ and 
has also made Tshechov, Gorki, and Polish 
authors known to his countrymen ; Miss M. 
Jesenska is responsible for a translation of 
‘Silas Marner’; Prof. Bohuslav Brauner 
writes scientific papers for English journals. 
A bibliography of English works translated 
into Cech would occupy considerable space. 
As I write, Dr. V. Tille sends me his transla- 
tion of Augustin Filon’s history of English 
literature. 

With all the activity and progress apparent 
in every direction, superstition lingers in 
Prague and the country in quaint forms, but 
this may be due to the Slav temperament. The 
hotel porter solemnly assured me that ghosts 
patrol the streets after dark, perhaps the 
spectral army sung by Longfellow in ‘The 
Beleaguered City.’ Dalibor’s melodies are 
said to be heard from that dreadful dungeon 
on the Hradschin. The genial host and 
hostess of Zampach make the flesh of visitors 
creep with the story of the monk’s ghost, but 
| neither saw the apparition nor did the 
candles burn blue. A professor and journalist 
told me of black dogs haunting the Vyshe- 
grad cemetery—stray members of Hackel- 
bergs pack or departed miscreants? The 


| 


This phrase is| cognate story of the Peel spaniel visibly 


horrified the narrators. 

In conclusion, suftice it to say that Bohemia 
and the Cechy present great interest to 
Englishmen, for whom they feel a high 
regard. So-called ‘“ Bohemianism,” which 
Thackeray reveals to us, has no place in 
the life of the citizens of Prague. This is a 
Western, not a Slavonic trait. 

Francts P. MARCHANT. 


FRANKENSTEIN: RASTELL AND HEYwoop: 
THE First Prince or Wates.—In ‘An His- 
torical View of the Beginnings of English 
Comedy,’ prefixed to ‘ Representative English 
Comedies: From the Beginnings to Shake- 
speare’ (1903), Prof. C. M. Gayley, of Cali- 
fornia, speaking of the Feasts of Fools and 
of the Ass, says (p. xx) :—- 

** Whether adopted by the Church in its effort to 
conciliate paganism, or tolerated for reasons of 
secular policy, these mock-religious festivals were 
soon the Frankenstein of Christianity ; and it was 
doubtless against them rather than the seductions 
of the sacred drama that most of the ecclesiastical 
prohibitions of the Middle Ages were aimed.” 

W. A. Wheeler in ‘ A Dictionary of the Noted 
Names of Fiction’ describes Frankenstein as 
*‘a monster, in Mrs. Shelley's romance of the 
same name, constructed by a young student of 
physiology out of the horrid remnants of the church- 
yard and dissecting-room, and endued, apparently 
through the agency of galvanism, with a sort of 
spectral and convulsive life. This existence, ren- 
dered insupportable to the monster by his vain 
craving after human sympathy, and by his con- 
sciousness of his own detormity, is employed in 
inflicting the most dreadful retribution upon the 
guilty philosopher.” 

And Wheeler quotes by way of illustration 
a passage from Charles Sumner: ‘It [the 
Southern Confederacy] will be the soulless 
monster of Frankenstein,” &c., which should 
have reminded him that Frankenstein is 
not the monster, but “the guilty philo- 
sopher” of Mrs. Shelley’s remarkable tale. 
The story, more often quoted than read, bears 
a faint resemblance to one of those told, in 
Sir Richard Burton’s charming book, by the 
Baital or Vampire to the Raja Vikram, 
wherein the learned dons *‘in the learnedest 
university of Gaur (Bengal),” having con- 
structed a terrible monster, with the appear- 
ance of a tiger and the muscles of an ele- 
phant, are incontinently devoured by him. 

Prof. Gayley calls (1xi) John Rastell, author 
of ‘The New Interlude and Mery of the 
Nature of the Four Elements,’ and John 
Heywood, the epigrammatist, “friends” of 
Sir Thomas More: they were both friends 
and connexions. The former married More’s 
sister Elizabeth. Their granddaughter Eliza- 
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beth Rastell, by her marriage with John 
Hey aa became mother of Ellis and Jasper 
the Jesuits, and grandmother of John Donne, 
Dean of St. Paul’s. 

In his interesting monograph on Robert 
Greene in the first-mentioned volume (429), 
Prof. Gayley calls Edward (afterwards Ed 
ward I.) Prince of Wales; but for this 
anachronism he has the authority of Greene 
himself, who in the play which follows, viz., 
*The Honorable Historie of Frier Bacon and 
Frier Bongay, denotes the Crown Prince 
Edward, son of King Henry IIL. by the 
style of Prince of Wales, as I noted ante, 
p. 361, A. R. Baytey. 

[The confusion between Frankenstein and the 


monster created by him is of frequent occurrence ; 
see, for example, SS. vii. 485; viii. SS, 155, 204.) 


* Carecuism.”—The usual! definition this 
word is not compre hensive enough—e.v., the 
‘Oxford Dictionary’: “ An elementary atise 
for instruction in the principles of the 
Christian religion, in the form of question 
and answer.” ‘Century Dictionary’: “A 
form of instruction by means of questions 
and answers, partic ularly in the principles of 
religion.” Of course this is etymologically 
and usually correct ; but the term has been, 
and is, applied to treatises of instruction 
which are not methodized in question and 
answer form — ¢.7., to quote a title - page, 
“The Catechism for the Curats, compos'd by 
the Decree of the Council of Trent...... faith- 
fully translated into English...... London. 
1687.” This treatise is purely didactic, and is 
simply an instruction for teachers. So also 
is Cranmer’s ‘Catechismus, 1548. This is for 
the instruction of children, and consists of a 
general preface and a series of sermons on 
the elements of the Christian faith. It was 
a very usual sense of the word on the Conti- 
nent, and Cranmer’s book is really a transla- 
tion of a ‘Catechismus pro Pueris et Juven- 
tute, by Justus Jonas, 1539; and another 
well-known text-book is the ‘Catechismus 
Catholicus Reverendiss. quondam Dn. Mi- 
chaelis Episcopi_Merspurgensis,’ written in 
the vernacular German, and translated into 
Latin in 1562. This was divided into eighty- 
four “conciones.” In Archbishop Hamilton’s 
‘Catechism’ (St. Andrews, 1552) the ques- 
tions are rather incidental than of the essence 
of the treatise, for the whole was to be read 
out by the priest in specified portions. 

The ‘Standard Dictionary’ begins its de- 
finition, “a short treatise,” a question of 


degree, but I have ‘A Short Treatise, contain- 
ing all the Principall Grounds of Christian 
Religion, by way of Questions and Answers’ 


(1617), which runs to 246 pages small 8vo, 
besides preface; Archbishop Hamilton’s filled 
205 folios, quarto size=410 pages ; and Peter 
Canisius’s ‘Opus Catechisticum’ nearly 
touched p. 900 in large folio size, with 
closely printed double columns. 
definition something like this might 
escape cavil, to take that of the ‘Oxford 
Dictionary’ as it stands, inserting between 
the words “religion” and “in” ‘usually, 
though not necessarily.’ C. DEEDEs. 


Chichester. 


Maort Lucky Srone.—The following from 
the Daily Mail, 16 October, may interest 
the editors of the N.E.D/ :— 

* The latest fashion in wedding presents is some- 
thing in Pounamu: Pounamu cigarcases, or Pounamu 
paper knives, or Pounamu bracelets, rings, or neck- 
laces, or Pounamu earrings, weighing, if you like, a 
quarter of a pound each, as worn by Maori ledien, 
Pounamu comes from New Zealand. It is a hard 
and heavy dark green stone, known to the Maoris 


as the * lucky stone. 
Pounamu ornaments are on sale in Bond 


It is evidently the same word which 


Street. 

Capt. Cook writes (‘ Voyages,’ 
1773, ii. 400). Webster’s ‘ Dictionary’ has: 
* Poenamu, a variety of jade or nephrite, 


used in New Zealand for the manufacture of 
axes and weapons.” James Piatt, Jun. 


Measures. —In 2™ S§. vii. 295 
A. B.S. wrote: “I notice in ‘A Londoner's 
Walk to the Land’s End,’ p. 323, it is stated 
that ‘the Camelford bushel is 24 gallons, and 
the Launceston bushel is 16 gallons’”; and he 
obviously sought an explanation, which was 
to some extent supplied at ¢/.d., p. 385, ina 
quotation from Gutteridge’s tables of 1825, 
which, deseribing the various bushels then 
in use, said that in Cornwall it was “24 gal- 
lons. The double measure of 16 gallons is 
also used in the eastern parts, and runs 
occasionally to 17 or 173; the triple in the 
western.” 

An earlier and more precise explanation, 
however, is to be found in ‘‘ The Royal Trea- 
sury of England: or, A General History of 
Taxes, from The Conquest to the present 
Time, by the late Capt. John Stevens,” the 
second edition of which (and it is from this 
[ quote) was printed in London in 1728. 
There is given on pp 229-31 a quotation, of 
the time of Edward VL, from ‘ Repository of 
Originals,’ ‘Strype’s Ecclesiastical Memorials,’ 
vol. ii. p. 143, this being a “Table, making 
mention of certain Prices made by the King’s 
Majesty's Justices, of all kinds of Corn, and 
sundry other Necessaries.” This refers par- 
ticularly to the prices of a bushel of various 
kinds of corn in the market towns of Corn- 


CorNIsH 


| 
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wall. It was 3s. 4/7. at Launceston, Stratton, 
and Saltash, the memorandum being made, 
“This is twelve Gallons to the Bushel”; 4s. Sd. 
at Liskeard and Looe, “Sixteen Gallons to the 
Bushel ”; 5s. 8d. at Bodmin, Lostwithiel, Tre- 
gony, Truro,St.Columb, Penryn,and Padstow, 
“ Eighteen Gallons to the Bushel ”; and 6s, at 
Helston and Redruth, as “ This is a greater 
Measure still.” Four different prices are 
given for a bushel of barley, but the size of 
the bushel is not defined ; and two for oats, 
it being there added, “The Measure of Oats 
is great, and not at one Size, but in some 
Places more than in others.’ 


| 
| 


The commercial confusion which must have | 


followed from this can be well imagined ; 
and though by the Act 5 Geo. LV., cap. 74, 
the imperial measure was established as the 
legal standard throughout the United King- 
dom, the old local measures continued in use 
for along period in some parts of the country, 
as was shown before a Select Committee of 


the House of Commons which considered | 


the question a -_ years ago, under the chair- 
manship of Mr. Jasper More, the member for 
the Ludlow division of Shropshire. 
DUNHEVED. 
[See also anfr, p. 344.) 


Latin Quir.—Possibly the enclosed jew 
desprit may prove interesting as showing 
the difference which quantity in Latin makes 
in the meaning of the word :— 

Cane decane canas: sed ne cane, cane decane ! 

De cane : de te ipso, cane decane, canas ! 
H. A. STRONG. 

Liverpool University. 

[A good deal of information on this subject. is 
supplied at S. iii, 398, including several refer- 
ences to earlier communications. } 


Asses’ Mitk.—According to Plutarch, asses’ 
milk was commonly used by sick people in 
the time of Demosthenes: “They brought 
asses’ milk, where there was need to recover 
health” (North's translation, Dent, viii. 173). 
Ben Jonson mentions it as a wash for the fae e 
to improve the complexion (* Silent Woman,’ 
Act iL se.i.). Edm. Hickeringill in ‘Gregory, 
Father - Greybeard, a reply to Marvell's 
‘Rehearsal Transpros'd,’ 1673, says, Mine 
ass is good for something, gives good milk 
for a consumption, and is a repairer and 
restorer of the wasted (p. 119). In 
1681 Sir John Reresby, Bart., - P. for York, 
was quite disabled by gout and rheumatism, 
but *“*by taking asses’ milk first and cows’ 
milk afterwards I recovered to a miracle...... 
I must own a great deal to providence for the 
discovery of this medicine, milk” (‘ Memoirs,’ 
1875, p. 214). It is noticed also in Steele’s 


Tatler, 1723, p.147. Pope drank it by Meads 
order (‘ D.N.B.,’ xxxvii. 183a). 

In 1753 Dr. John Fother ‘gill ordered John 
Wesley to drink asses milk (W esley’s ‘Works,’ 
1810, iii. 177; ‘Life, by Tyerman, 1870, ii. 174). 
It seems to have been commonly ‘sold at 
places of health resort, ¢.g., at Richmond, 
Surrey, 1694, _ at Mi argate early in the 
nineteenth century N. & Q.,’ vi. 526; 
vii. 16). In 1754 appe ‘ared in English ‘A 
Treatise of the Extraordinary Virtues and 
Effects of Asses’ Milk, with Remarkable Cases,’ 
transle ated by Frederick Hoffmann, M. D. The 

following list is taken from Waring’s * Biblio- 
theca Therapeutica’ (New Sydenham Soc.), 
1879, ii. 536-44 :— 

Quiquebceuf.—Ergo Diabete Lac Asinum, 4to, 
Paris, 1672. 

(. Mente.—De Phthisis curatione per Lac, 4to, 
Helmstadii, 1687 (vulnera sanavit bubulo lacte). 

J. A. P. Burgraf.—De mirabili Lactis Asinini in 
| medendo usu, 4to, Hale, 1725. English transl. by 
Hoffmann, Sve, Lond., 17. 

J. Rutty. — Argument of Sulphur......with the 
Analysis of Milk by the same, Svo, Dublin, 1762 
(cows’, goats’, asses’, and sheep's milk). 

Cc. F. Reuss.—De Lacte Caprillo, 4to, Tubing, 
1769. 

J. D. Hahn.—De Lacte humano ejusque cum 
Asinino et Ovino comparatione, 4to, Ultraject., 1775. 

L. Berthollet.—De Lacte animalium medica- 
mentoso, 4to, Paris, 177%. ’ 

A. Parmentier et N. Deyeux.—Nur les différentes 
espéces de Lait, Svo, Paris, 179). 

A. Bouchardat et T. A. Quevenne.-—-Du Lait...des 
laits...d‘anesse, de chevre, de brebis, Svo, Paris, 
187. 

M. Vernois et A. Becquerel.—Analyse du Lait.. 
chévres, brebis, buttlesses, Svo, Paris, 1857. 

A. Baines.—Human and Anim: al Milks, Svo, 
L 
I. Vivante.—Della Cura Lattea, Svo, Venezia, 
Is; 4 (includes koumis). 


BrRaNTOME’S VARIANT OF THE Y OF 
Apnikia. (See ante, pp. 222, 261.)—Brantome 
¢ Dames Galantes,’ discours ii. art. iii., Garnier 
Fréres, “ nouvelle ¢dition, revue et corrigée 
sur Idition de 1740”) tells-a like story, and 
associates it (a somewhat exceptional case in 
his stories) with a definite individual as one 
of the persone—to wit, “feu M. le marquis de 
Pescaire, dernier mort. vice-roy en Sicile.” 
The story, he says, came to him “de bonne 


| part. It runs thus. The said marquis 


fell violently in love with a very beautiful 
lady— 

“si bien qu'un matin, pensant que son mary fust 
allé dehors, Palla visiter qu'il la trouva encores au 
lict ; et, en devisant avec elle, n’en obtint rien que 
la voir. 

The husband unexpectedly arrives, 

“et les surprit de telle sorte, que le marquis 
n’eut loisir de retirer son gand, qm sestoit perdu, 
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je ne scai comment, parmi les draps...... Puis, luy 
ayant dit quelques mots, il sortoit de la chambre, 
conduit pourtant du gentilhomme, qui ampres [</r] 
estre retourné, par cas fortuit trouva le gand du 
marquis perdu dans les draps, dont la dame ne s‘en 
estoit pas appercue. 
The husband tacitly drew his own con- 
clusions, and ceased to treat her as his wife. 
The neglected lady tried to win him back by 
writing, and leaving in a position where he 
would see them, these lines : 

Vigna era, vigna son: 
tra podata, or pili non son; 
) non s per qual cagion 

Non mi poda il mio patron. 
The husband saw the verses and replied :- 

Vigna eri, vigna sei, 

Eri podata, e pili non sei; 

Per la granfa del leon 

Non ti poda il tuo patron. 
She sent both sets of verses to the marquis, 
and he wrote in reply : 

A la vigna che vei dicete 

lo fui, e qui restete ; 

Alzai il pamparo, guardai la vite ; 

Ma non toccai, si Dio m' ajute. 
The husband, on reading these, was appeased, 
and “ they lived he appily ever after. 

I would note that Brantéme gives a trans- 
lation of the Italian lines, and that he 
translates “ Per la gransa del leon” by “ Pour 
l'amour de la griffe du lyon.” There seems 
to be here an echo of the “ lion’s track.” | 
cannot trace the word gran/a, but I suspect 
that it is an error (possibly a misprint) for 
qrampa, one of the variants of rampa. 

James H. WILLIs. 

4, Cranfield Road, Brockley, 8.E. 

{In the Elzevir edition, Leyde, 1666, the word 
granfa appears as yrajio. Other alterations not 
wholly unimportant are made and copied in later 
editions. } 


Puns.—Some austere authority has some- 


where laid down the stern canon that the | 


unfailing test and touchstone of true wit 
consists in its capability or otherwise of 
being translated into all languages without 
evaporation of its essence ; and, consequently, 
that if an idea is truly humorous, it would 
be as funny in Chinese as in English. This 
principle would, of course, rule out all puns 
and other jokes whose fun consists only . 
verbal jingles and plays on words. Well, 

may be admitted that the highest and pee 


humour—the humour which consists in a| 


thought or a sentiment—would lose nothing 
by translation, and would be equally amusing 
in all languages, whereas the humour of a 
pun, being purely verbal, must perish if it 
were proposed to transplant it to another 
tongue—it cannot be transplanted. Never- 


theless, let us concede that there is often 
|}much fun and ingenuity in these verbal 
jokes, and that they ai a form of humour, 
though of a humbler kind than those conceits 
whose roots strike down to the subsoil of 
} sentiment and idea. 

All readers of Shakespeare must be well 
aware that this was with him a favourite 
form of fun— I have myself counted no fewer 
than thirty-nine of such pleasantries which 
occur in his various plays. Many of these 
are of a somewhat forced and strained cha- 
racter, and would not at the present day be 
thought particularly amusing. 

Parrick MAXWELL 


Bath. 


Tur Two Frowyks.—Scholars acquainted 
with the municipal history of medieval 
London will readily recognize the name of 
Henry de Frowyk, who, as sheriff and 
alderman, played an important rd/e in the 
metropolis late in the reign of Henry IIL. 
and early in that of his successor Edward I. 
An earlier Frowyk also--Peter—must have 
been a man of some note, seeing that he 
married Joan, the daughter of Radulph 
Hardel, alderman. 

Certain entries relating to these worthies 
claim some attention. We are informed that 
Henry possessed houses in [ronmongerlane 
forfeited “eo quod predictum Henricum 
apostatasse dicebatur ” (Watney’s ‘St. Thomas 
of Acon,’ p. 258). The Close Roll of 1254 
likewise informs us that Henry, the king’s 
surgeon, became possessed of thirteen shops 
formerly belonging to Peter de Frowyk, 
“who had left the Christian faith.” This is 
confirmed by an entry on the Gascon Rolls 
Michel, 432a, No. 3493) which speaks of 
Magister Henry, “cirurgien,” and Peter, 
“gui fidem Christianam sprevit, ut dicitur.” 
| It will be seen from these notices that 
nothing decisive is declared with regard to 
the “apostasy,” and that no allusion is made 
to their having entered the fold of Judaism, 
‘although presumably both had dealings with 
Jews, and Henry lived in Milk Street, with a 
Hebrew on one side, and Muriel, a Jewess, 
on the other. These cases do not imply con- 
version to the Jewish faith. They must be 
regarded as suspected, but unproven instances 
of what was called, in the jargon of the 
day, “ judaizing ”—acting as usurers after the 
fashion of their Jewish neighbours. The case 
is clear with regard to Peter, as we are told 
(Watney, ‘//d.) that he lent money to Adrian 
E swy. 

In an age when borrowers were plentiful, 
and large demands were made for ready cash, 
we must not be surprised to learn that 
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sheriffs and aldermen utilized their spare 
money in advancing loans, although such 
action was strictly in contravention of the 
canons of the Church. William fil Isabel, 
the sheriff, lent the abbey of St. Edmund the 
enormous sum of 1,040/.; and two other | 
sheriffs, Gervase and Henry, both of Corn- | 
hill, are cited in certain records as “ usurers.” | 

M. D. Davis. 


SILveR SprkeE.—From p. 8 of ‘Memoir of 
Indian Surveys, 1875-90, by Charles E. D. 
Black, I eull the following. On 4 December, 
1878, the building of the new surveying 
steamer Investigator was commenced, and 
the formality of driving the s/ver nail into 
the stern took place. The ceremony was 
peculiar to Bombay, is said to be of Parsee 
origin, and is somewhat analogous to that 
of depositing coins, &c., under foundation 
stones. The nail was of silver, about seven 
inches in length and three-quarters of an 
inch in diameter near the head. The four 
sides bore the inscriptions, “I. G. Surveying 
Steamer Investigator.” 


“Quem VULT PERDERE PRIUS DE- 
MENTAT.’ (See 1* 8. i. 351, 388, 407, 421, 476 ; 
ii. 317 ; vii. 618 ; viii. 73; 2™ S. i. 301; S. 
xii. 44, 99, 138, 294, 383; 4° S. xi. 243; 5S. 
ix. 13 )—It may not be amiss to note that 
in a letter dated 10 March, 1596, of which 
Strype prints a translation (* Annals,’ iv. 379), 
Fr. Ribadaneira, S.J., quotes as “the sentence 
of a great author,” “Quorum Deus vult 
mutare fortunam, corrumpit consilia.” 

Joun B. WaAINEWRIGHT. 


@urries, 


WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 


“Papers. —Illustrations of some uses of | 
this word are wanted for the ‘New English | 
Dictionary,’ particularly of a ship’s papers 
before 1850 ; of an ambassador's, envoy’s, or 
traveller's papers of any date, such as “ Next 
day the Spanish ambassador received his | 
papers”; also of the military phrase ‘to| 
send in one’s papers.” Quotations, with date | 
and exact reference to edition, &e., will be 
gladly received by J. A. H. Murray. 

Oxford. 


‘JouRNAL oF A Tour By JUAN DE VEGA. — 
The author of a work in two volumes entitled 
“Journal of a Tour made by Sefor Juan de 
Vega, the Spanish Minstrel of 1828-9, through 


Great Britain and Ireland, a characterassumed 
by an English Gentleman,’ published by 
Messrs. Simpkin & Marshall, Stationers’ 
Hall Court, in 1830, is said to be Charles 
Cochrane. Iam unable to find any account 
of this author in the ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography, or any reference to the author or 
the work in Allibone. In Burke's ‘ Peerage’ 
Charles Cochrane is mentioned in the 
Dundonald pedigree as dying in 1835. Can 
any contributor to ‘N. & Q.’ kindly inform 
me where I can find any account of this 
author, or date of his death, or any informa- 
tion as to his life, which seems to have been 
one of some romance ? Hvupert SMIrH. 

{Halkett and Laing also give Charles Cochrane 
as the author. } 


“Hark! Hark! THE poGs Do BARK. — 
Can any one kindly tell me the origin and 
story of this old nursery rime, and where 
it is to be found? 

Hark ! Hark! The dogs do bark, 
beggars are coming to town, 
Some in rags, and some in tags, 
And some in velvet gown. 


A. M. Lane. 
Nutt.—Knowing a portrait of 


| this lady, whoever she was, I shall be much 


obliged if any reader of N. & Q.’ can give 
me information about her and her husband. 


whe 


WATERLOO WON ON THE PLAyING FIELDS 


| or Evon.—The saying is generally attributed 
|to Wellington that the battle of Waterloo 


was in effect won on the cricket field at Eton. 


Can any one give me its exact location? 
| D 


. M—r. 
Philadelphia. 
TULLOCH askeda similar question 
at S'S. xi.48. A reply at p. 114 of the same volume 
quoted the following note from the second edition 


| of Prof. W. Selwyn’s ‘ Waterloo,a Lay of Jubilee’: 


“Old Etonians remember a saying of the Duke's 
when present at a cricket match in the upper shoot- 
ing tields, ‘ The battle of Waterloo was won here.’ *’) 


NuMmerats.—! should be grateful to any of 
your readers who could assist me with the 
name of a small treatise on numbers, quoted 
to me many years ago by Dr. Wilson, the 
well-known Bombay missionary and divine, 
which, so far as | remember, explained the 
Arabie figures something after the following 
fashion. The counting commenced on the 
fingers. One stood thus, I, one finger, as in 
the Roman ; two thus, II (upright or lying 
down); then III (upright or lying down). 
Four followed the Roman method, IIII, or 
IV (one off five) ; whilst five was the whole 
hand, thus, V. It was explained that, in 
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writing rapidly, time was lost in taking the 
pen off the paper, so the twos -_ threes 
were joined. Then four was the \ 
one (7.e., one below the line). Six was V + I, 
or one above the line. The explanation of 
seven has escaped me; but eight was a 
double square of four. ‘len was X, or double 
five, or both palms, written ordinarily with 
a circle round it. The circle in combina- 
tion, with the centre dropped, represented 
twenty, and so on. The nine, yet to be noticed, 


was the O with one subtracted or below! 


the line (like the four). It may be said that 
the solution is more ingenious than correct, 
and appears to have been fitted roughly to 
suit the figures. But the original explanation 
is much more lucid and convincing than the 
above rough note, given from memory ; and I 
should be glad to be referred to the text. 
J. H. Riverr-Carnac, 
Schloss Rothberg, Vaud. 


BERKSHIRE AND Partsu | 


Reoisters.—Have the registers of any or 
all of the three parishes of Bray in Berk- 
shire, Henley-on-Thames and Great Hazeley, 
both in Oxfordshire, ever been transcribed 
and printed ? A. L. C 


‘ESTHER, TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 
—I should be glad to know where I can obtain 
the above novel. I believe it is published on 
the Continent in English. Max. 


“Racere.”"—What is the meaning of this 
word in the following quotation ?— 

1843. “* As for myself, in my scarlet raggie, brim- 
stone facings, black waist-belt, and re; culation sword, 
in my own opinion, I looked quite the god of war, 
and was fully armed for execution.”—Capt. Bellew, 
* Memoirs of a Griffin; or, a Cadet’s First Year in 
India.’ 

EMERITUS. 

AMAR, Actor AND DRAMATIST. 

When did he die? Wa. Dove.as. 
125, Helix Road, Brixton Hill. 


Tuomas WILLIAM SNAGGE: OAKEN CorFINs, 
—Who was this gentleman, who on 3 Feb. 
1870, read before the Society of Antiquaries 
a most interesting paper entitled ‘Some 
Account of Ancient Oaken Coffins discovered 
on the Lands adjoining Featherstone Castle, 
near Haltwhistle, Northumberland’! The 
paper was printed in Archwologia. Is there 
any general work on ancient oaken coffins, 
dealing, e.g., with that in St. John’s, Chester? 

T. Cann Hucues, M.A., F.S.A. 


Lancaster. 


3ETHEL Cox. Musgrave's 
gives: “*(Mrs.) Mary, wife of | 


RICHARD 
* Obituaries’ 


Rd. Bethel Cox, near Northampton, 8 Nov., 


minus | 


1790 (G.M., 1057).” Can any reader connect 
her husband with the Lady Cox whose name 
occurs at Bath in connexion with Whitefield, 
the Countess of Huntingdon, and others in 
and after 1739? She was the widow of Sir 
Richard Cox (Cocks), of Dumbleton, co. 
Gloucester, who died 21 October, 1726, and 
was herself a Bethel(l), daughter of William 
| B., of Swinton, co. York (Hunter, * Fam. 
| Minor. Gentt.,’ sv/ nom., pp. 917-18). It is 
practically — that there is a connexion ; 
” I find (‘New Baronetage of England,’ 
1769) that by neither of his wives had Sir 
Richard any children. We might otherwise 
have conjectured R. Bethel Cox to be her 
son. 

I have further been watching for clues to 
the identification of a “young gentleman = 
whom John Wesley met at Bath 2 March, 
|1789, and who insisted on Wesley going to 
‘his lodgings with him to “see his lady, 
|though she had lain in but two or three 
|days.” His home was probably in or near 
Northampton, for on 25 December following 

Wesley writes with a somewhat caustic dis- 
appointment :- 

“Thence we went to Northampton, where I 

spent two evenings with great satisfaction; 
jalthough the great man who was so affected at 
Bath last year was, as I expected he would, 
ashamed to see me. 
I notice, of course, that Wesley says “last 
‘year,” whereas both entries I have quoted 
belong to the same year ; and, further, “the 
great man” of the second does not well fall 
in with the “ young gentleman” of the first. 
But no “great man” is mentioned by Wesley 
at Bath in 1788. Wesley’s indefinite references 
to lapsed time are frequently very inexact ; 
and although the identification is no doubt 
precarious « prior/, yet facts may reconcile 
simply enough the varying descriptions. May 
I hazard, for refutation or confirmation, the 
conjecture that the personage at Bath is the 
same as the personage at North: unpton, and 
that both are Richard Bethel Cox? 

I do not find the date of the death of Lady 
Cox. In Lady Llanover’s * Autobiog. and 
Corresp. of Mrs. Delany, vol. ii. p 19, is an 
unquestionable reference to our Lady Cox, 
who was then at Bath, in December, 1738. 
Perhaps, also, the Lady Cox of Bath, 23 No- 
vember, 1755, and 23 October, 1760, may 
without hesitation be taken as the baronet’s 
widow. But I should be glad of any help to 
| piece all these facts together, if they are 
really connected. F. 


| Senoor Lisrary or THE SEVENTEENTH 
Century.—In the Bodleian Library there is 
a copy of “ Alexandri ab Alexandro, Ivris- 
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periti Neapolitani, Genialium dierum libri 
sex, varia ac recondita eruditione referti. 
Francofvrti, mpxcr.” On the fly-Jeaf at 
the beginning is this interesting note in the 
handwriting of the date which it contains: 
* R 331 Stortford Schole in usum coemerunt 
Scholares a’ 1665. Preceptore M. Tho. 
Leigh.” This shows that boys in the reign 
of Charles II. would buy for the use of their 
school a book of which but few of those of 
our day have read or heard. Who was Mr. 
T. Leigh, their preceptor ? 
E. S. Dopeson. 


Steer AND Deatu.—A friend asks me who 
was the writer of 

Sleep, that is Death’s twin brother, and so like 

That I dare never trust him without prayers. 
My friend Mr. R. A. Potts, who has an 
instinct for such things, pointed out the 
original source of these lines in Sir Thomas 
Browne's ‘ Religio Medici,’ part ii., sect. 12, 
which begins: *‘ We term sleepa death...... In 
fine, so like death, [ dare not trust him with- 
out my prayers, and an half adieu unto the 
world, and take my farewell in a colloquy 
with God,” and is followed by some thirty 
lines of verse. Can any one tell me what 
modern poet rehandled Sir Thomas’s words, 
and turned them into the two lines quoted 
above? F. J. FURNIVALL. 


“ALL THE FLOWERS,” &c.: “ WHATE’ER THE 
EAGER spirit,” &c.—I wish to ascertain the 
authorship of the following :— 


On the day that Rupert died. 

Whate’er the eager spirit to itself denies 

The ever-watchful hand of Providence supplies. 
D. M—r. 

Philadelphia. 


Privateer. — Any reference to | 
this vessel, which was pretty active in the 
early years of the last century, will be useful. | 

\YLOGRAPHER. 

Wituram Upcorr. — The literary corre- 
spondence of this famous autograph col- 
lector, comprising some 700 letters, apparently 
passed into the possession of Dawson Turner 
before Upcott’s death, as it is not included in 
the sale catalogues of the latter's collections. 
When in 1859 Turner's 40,000 autograph 
letters and valuable manuscripts were sold 
by Messrs. Puttick, this correspondence 
formed Lot No. 509, realizing 16/. It is 
described as consisting of “3 vols. half-calf, 
4to, 1802-45.” In the same sale Lot 510, 
consisting of Upcott’s eight memorandum 
books, realized 26s.; Lot 511, a brief list of 
the “lions” in his collection, 10s.; Lot 512, 


All the flowers were in their pride 


a catalogue of autographs he had obtained 
or intended to comprise in his collection, 6s.; 
Lot 513, descriptive catalogue of his MSS. in 
1831, 3s. 6d.; Lot 514, catalogue of minia- 
tures, &e., 5s. 

I shail be pleased to receive information 
enabling me to trace the subsequent owners 
and present possessors of these interesting 
collections. ALEcK ABRAHAMS. 

39, Hillmarton Road, N. 


*PouR OIL ON TROUBLED WATERS.’—Will 
you kindly give me a reference to an early 
instance of the use of the expression “ a 
oil on the troubled waters” ? ws a 

{Many references to the phrase and the practice 
are supplied in the Sixth Series, but the exact 
wording does not occur. Neither is it to be found 
in the ‘N.E.D.” s.r. ‘Oil’ among the examples 
quoted to illustrate the proverb ** To pour oil upon 
the waters.”’] 

*‘Epwin' Droop’ Continuep.—Can you 
tell me who finished ‘Edwin Drood’ after 
Dickens’s death, and also what is the title of 
| the latter portion ? C. W. H. Sewe tt. 

Swymbridge Vicarage, Barnstaple. 
| (‘John Jasper’s Secret’ was published anony- 
mously. See 5 S. ii. 407, 475, 526; iii. 136, 177; 
Sth S. vi. B48, 418, 472.) 


INSCRIPTION ON Bett in Boston Cuurcu. 
-Stukeley, the antiquary, saw in Boston 
Church ‘*the famous old Clock Bell,” which 


| he thought equal to any in England in point 


of size. There was a long inscription on it, 
which he imagined to be in Saxon letters. 
He neglected to take a copy, and it was soon 
after broken up. Has any copy of this 
inscription been preserved? We may be 
sure the lettering was not Saxon; but of 
whatever date, it would certainly be highly 
interesting. See ‘Memoirs of William Stuke- 
ley’ (Surtees Soc.), vol. i. p. 43. 
Com. Line, 
JonHnson’s Prayer.—What is the Latin 

context of Dr. Johnson’s prayer which com- 
mences with the words “Summe Pater !” and 
of which the following is, I believe, a more 
or less representative rendering !— 

Father Supreme, whatever be Thy care 

Touching this body (Jesu, plead the prayer). 

Spare me my mind, nor count it fault in me 

if that Lask which most pertains to Thee. 

Morris Benr. 


“My NAME MAY HAVE BUOYANCY.” — “To 
use the glowing expression of one of the 
greatest orators of the day, ‘My name may 
have buoyancy enough to float upon the sea 
of time’” (ton Miscellany, November, 1827). 
Who is the author of this “ glowing expres- 
sion”? The use of it was unconsciously 
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and singularly prophetic in the case of the 
borrower himself (** Bartholomew Bouverie,” 
alias W. E. Gladstone). Was it Peel? And, 
if so, where can it be found ? 
J. B. McGovern. 
St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


Beplies, 


THE UNITED STATES AND ST. MAR. 
GARET’s, WESTMINSTER. 
(9 S$. xii. 1, 63, 123, 164, 289.) 

| to thank Dr. Brusnrrecp for his 
remarks at the last reference, for in them 
there is much food for reflection, as indeed 
there always is in all that proceeds from his 
yen upon the subject of Sir Walter Ralegh. 
I would state that my authority for the 
statement to which he takes exception, that 
the inscription on the memorial is ‘the 
ancient one from the oaken tablet of 1618,” 
was found in some manuscript notes of the 
late Mr. Henry Poole, who was for many 
years the master mason of Westminster 
Abbey, and who was during his lifetime very 
frequently consulted upon matters connected 
with both the Abbey and St. Margaret’s 
Church, about which buildings he was re- 


ported to know most that was worth know- | 


ing ; and his reputation in that respect still 
lives in this locality. Into his notes I have 
frequently dipped for, I hope, the edification 
of the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ I do not know 
his authority for the statement in question, 
as he has not recorded the source from 
which it was obtained, and I must say, with 
your correspondent, that upon consideration 
L feel it is open to much doubt if “an in- 
scription or memorial, recording the death 
and interment of that great Elizabethan 
worthy, was to be found in that church until 
after the Stuart dynasty had passed away, 
or,” as he continues, *‘ before the commence- 
ment or middle of the next century.” Upon 
this point I do not feel sutticiently sure to 
be able to give a positive opinion, especially 
in the presence of so undoubted an authority 
as Dr. Brusurietp, but it may, I think, be 
poe safely assumed that it would have 
deemed a somewhat hazardous pro- 
ceeding for any one of the butchered worthy’s 
friends or partisans to have put up a 
memorial of any kind in the year of his 
death ; therefore the idea that Mr. Poole 
got somewhat and somehow astray forces 
itself upon one, although it is still difficult 
to form an opinion as to how it came to 
be so, for his knowledge on these matters 
was more than superficial, and always ac- 


cepted, through a long series of years, as 
trustworthy. 

With regard to the “early Christian symbol 
iy@ts” on the tablet to the memory of young 
Cyril Farrar, alluded to by Mr. T. WiLsoy, 
I would only observe that I gave my autho- 
rity at the time for the description of the 
monument as a paragraph in the St. Iar- 
qarvet’s Parish Magazine, then edited by the 
Rev. W. E. Sims, now vicar of Aigburth, 
Liverpool, but at that time our senior curate. 
Further, the late Dean Farrar was then the 
rector of the parish, and supervised all the 
work connected with the memorial to his son, 
and prepared the inscription. I[ therefore 
cannot think that anything would have been 
passed —and in this I must include the 
description as published which [ quoted— 
that might be deemed out of order. It may 
be, as Mr. WILSON suggests, that at jirsf it 
stood “as a symbol of baptism.” It is a very 
interesting matter, and one worth careful 
thought and consideration at the hands of 
those versed in the question, of Christian 
symbolism ; but I think if a query had been 
raised under a distinct heading of its own 
it would have been better, as under the one 
chosen by me for my note it would hardly be 
looked for. W. E. Hartanp-OX Ley. 

Westminster. 


Arms or Maretep Women S. ix. 28, 
113, 195; x. 194, 256, 290, 472; xi. 114, 197, 
313, 477).— The extract from the State Papers 
at the Record Office referring to the rules 
made ata “chapitre” held by the College of 
Arms in the fourth year of Elizabeth (1561), 
as to the way in which an inheritrix, “eyther 
mayde, wife, or widdow.” should bear her 
arms, given by Mrs. Stores at 9" 8, xi. 197, is 
very interesting, and seems the only authority 
yet cited bearing on my question, What 1s 
the rule when the lady marries an :qno/ilis? 

But is not the rule laid down at the end 
of the extract, that “if she mary one who 
is noe gentleman, then she is to be clearly 
exempted from the former conclusion,” rather 
ambiguous! What is the “former conclu- 
sion from which she is to be exempted! 
There are, apparently, only two ** former 
conclusions” come to — the first as to the 
manner of bearing her arms when unmarried, 
the second during her widowhood. There is 
no conclusion come to as to what is the proper 
course during coverture; probably because 
it was unnecessary, the rule being too clear. 
The “former conclusion ” can scarcely refer 
to the manner of bearing her arms when she 
is unmarried. It must apply, therefore, to 
the rule obtaining during widowhood, which 
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contains an obligation that if she desires to 
bear her arms when she is a widow she must 
impale them with those of her deceased 
husband. If her husband be still alive she 
could, of course, only use them when impaled 
with his. 

But if her husband be an igno/7/is, the rule 
seems to me toimply that she is then relieved 
from the obligation of impalement as being 


impossible, and might use her own arms | 


by themselves. Surely different and more 
unequivocal language would be used if the 
eremption meant the deprivation of the use 
by ber of her arms at all. The exemption 
from an obligation i is very different from the 
deprivation of a right. 

Perhaps some authority from the Heralds’ 
College could say what is the modern prac- 
tice, and if it be different from that of 
bygone years 

still want to be shown some authority 
why an armigerous female should be treated 
differently in this respect from an armigerous 
male. J. S. Upat, F.S.A. 
Antigua, W.1. 


THomAs Artist (9 S. xii. 249).— | 
Sibson’s ‘Sketches of Expeditions from the 
Pickwick Club’ were published by Sherwood, 
Gilbert & Piper in 1838, and consisted of ten 
etchings, with letterpress. The original price 
was 2s, fid., but a set in good condition will 
now realize from 15/. to 20/. on account of 
rarity. Sibson also designed seventy-two 
etchings for ‘ Master s ( ‘lock.’ 

. Kirron. 

REFERENCE WANTED (9 S. x. 387 ; xi. 138). 
—The following quotation in Terashima’s 
*‘Wakan Sansai Dzue,’ 1721 (reprint Tokyo, 
1884, vol. i. pp. 725-6), from a Chinese ency 
clopeedia, the ‘San-chai-tu-hwui,’ compiled 
about a century earlier, is perhaps a version 

of some classic tradition :- 

* Sha-mih-cha is a country no stranger could ever 
reach. But once in ancient times a sage named 
Tsu-koh-ni went there and invented letters for its 
people. It lies in the western extremity of the 
world, and there the sun sets. Every day at sun- 
down a tremendous noise is heard like thunder- 
ing, to intercept which the king uses to collect a 
thousand men on the wall in order to confuse it 
with their tumultuous music played upon the horns, 
gongs, and drums. Otherwise children are surely 
to perish terror-smitten.” 

KuMaGusu MINAKATA. 

Mount Nachi, Kii, Japan. 


Tue From Sono Square vii. 
209 ; xii. 336).—I can offer at least a partial 
explanation of Mr. Blackwell’s action in 
—— the statue to Mr. Goodall. It 

appened, I believe, at the time when Soho 


Square was a comparative wilderness, and, 
whether from lack of response to appeals for 
subscriptions I cannot say, was laid out, 
either wholly or in major part, at Mr. Black- 
well's expense. I should think his standing 
in the —— would preclude the suggestion 
that he had not first obtained sufficient 
warrant for his action, which probably saved 
the relic from utter destruction. 
F. BEAUMONT. 


Tuomas Youne, Secretary to Lorp MEL- 
BOURNE (9° S, xii. 350).—1 copy the following 
from * Me ae s of Lord Melbourne,’ by W. M. 
Torrens, M.1 

“Young had a recommended to the Home 
Secretary by the Duke of Devonshire as a shrewd, 
handy sort of man, whom he had found as purser of 
his yacht more serviceable than men of better 
breeding. ‘lo his surprise and that of others, Mel- 
bourne named him private secretary, and, as he 
said, made use of him as a weather-gauge when 
nicer instruments were off their balanc ve. Had he 
checked the habitual bluntness of the man, or 
winced at his innate vulgarity, he would have been 
no longer useful. * Through him.’ he would say, * I 
am able to look down below, which for me is more 
important than all I can learn from all the fine 
gentlemen clerks about me.’ By long sufferance 
Tom Young grew too familiar not only with his 
chief, but with persons who could brook it less 
good humouredly. But he was devoted, inde- 
fatigable, had a keen discernment of the foibles and 


| oddities of his master, and, save on one occasion, 


served him sagaciously and well. 
. E. R. 
Castle Pollard, Westmeath. 
Thomas Young, commonly known as 
‘Ubiquity Young,” was recommended to 
han Melbourne by the Duke of Devonshire 
‘*as a shrewd, handy sort of man, whom he had 
found as purser of his yacht more serviceable than 
men of better breeding. To his surprise and that of 
others, Melbourne named him private secretary, 
and, as he said, made use of him as a weather- 
gaus ce When nicer instruments were off their balance” 
* Memoirs of Lord Melbourne,’ by W. M. Torrens, 
vol. i . 30S). 
See also ‘Lord Melbourne’s Papers, edited 
by Lloyd C. Sanders, 1890, pp. 203, 522, and 
‘The Greville Memoirs,’ 1874, = iii. p. 126. 
F. R. B. 
CHRISTMAS CARD: THE (9 §S. xii. 
347).—In allusion to the note mentioning the 
late Mr. John Calleott Horsley, R.A., as the 
designer of the first Christmas card at the 
suggestion of my father, Sir Henry Cole, I 


,may say that I have in my possession one of 


these cards, coloured, and sent by Mr. Horsley 
to my father, with the inscription ** \masse 
1843,” three years earlier than the first issue 
of the cards ; and, wishing to verify the date, 
I consulted my father’s diaries, and found 
the following entry: “17th November, 1843, 
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Mr. Horsley came and brought design for 
Christmas card.” I saw it stated in a copy of 
the Church Times last year that “the inventor 
of the first Christmas card was Cuthbert 
Bede,” but the entry in my father’s diary 
surely refutes this statement. 
HENRIETTA COLE. 
96, Philbeach Giardens, S.W. 


PronuNcIATION (9% S. xii. 349). — Surely 
nothing can be more elementary than the 
fact that all the languages which have adopted 
the Latin alphabet have done so in their own 
way ; so that, for instance, the symbol /. which 
commonly represents the sound of fin fa// in 
English, nevertheless represents the sound of 
the English » when employed in Welsh. It 
is for lack of this most simple piece of know- 
ledge that Englishmen mispronounce Welsh 
names in so atrocious a manner. I was not 
aware that English, as seems to be implied, 
is free from the reproach of being “spelt in 
one way and pronounced in quite a different 
one.” Are we then to pronounce Leicester 
and Worcester and victuals, &c., as they are 


an Irish tradesman, with his name printed as 
a heading, Muiris O’Ceallaigh. Probably few 
Englishmen could read this off at a glance as 
Maurice O'Kelly, or turn George Moore back 
into Seorsa O'Mordha. The matter is com- 
plicated by the fact that besides (a) a Gaelic 
spelling and (4) an English spelling, many 
lrish names possess (c) a local pronuncia- 
tion different from either of the foregoing. 
Thus we have (a) Meachair, MacCarthaigh, 
O’Fearghaoil; (4) Meagher, MacCarthy, 
O’Farreil ; (c) Mar, MacCaura, O’Friel. Lord 
Magheramorne, I understand, calls his name 
Marramorn. James Piatt, Jun. 


CuarLes Kemste S. xii. 349).— The 
verses referred to by your correspondent will 
be found in the Literary Gazette for 14 January, 
1837, and form part of a song written and 
composed by John Hamilton Reynolds, Tom 
Hood’s brother-in-law, and sung by Balfe on 
the occasion of a dinner at the “ Albion 
Tavern” given to Charles Kemble on his 
retirement from the stage (he reappeared 
afterwards) by members of the Garrick Club, 


spelt? Surely not. 

Irish names are spelt upon Irish principles ; 
and the spelling is intelligible to those who | 
know the history of the Irish alphabet and 
the history of the phonetic changes which 
have taken place in that language. The Old | 
Celtic plima, the equivalent of the Latin | 
palma, early lost its initial p, and is found as | 
lém in Old Irish, as J/aw in Welsh, and as /o/ | 
in Old Cornish. But the m in the Old Irish 
word is now sounded as a »; and the fact 
that the sound of the m has not been pre- 
served is denoted, in the Irish alphabet, by 
placing a dot above it. The symbol mA is 
another way of denoting the dotted m ; hence 
the spelling mi. But are we really to discuss 
all the spellings after this sort ? 

Water W. SKEAT. 


The spelling Leogaire is incorrect ; at any 
rate. in modern Irish it should be Laoghaire. 
In Gaelic, as in English, gh between vowels is 
often silent, hence the pronunciation Leary, 
parallel to our Tighe. I agree entirely with 
the editorial note. If Irish pronunciation is 
not consistent, we, who live in a perfect 
Crystal Palace of a glass house, can scarcely 
afford to throw stones. Such apparently 
violent reductions as Conchobhar and Leath- 
lobhar to Conor and Lalor,or MacDubhthaigh 
and O’Follamhain to MacAfee and O'Fallon, 
are no worse than our pronunciation of 
Featherstonhaugh as Fanshaw. Of course 
Gaelic orthography presents difficulties to 
any one who does not know the rules. For 
instance, this week I received a letter from 


Lord Francis Egerton, M.P., in the chair. It 
may be worth while to recall the following 
lines from the second stanza, as happily 
illustrative of the actor’s excellence in Cassio, 
Falconbridge, Macbeth, and Mercutio :— 
Shall we never in Cyprus his revels retrace, 
See him stroll into Angiers with indolent grace, 
Or greet him in bonnet at fair Dunsinane, 
Or meet him in moonlight Verona again? 
Ropert WALTERS. 
Ware Priory. 


A dinner was given by the Garrick Club 
at the “Albion” on 10 January, 1837, to 
Mr. Charles Kemble, on his retirement from 
the stage, when the song referred to by 
Mr. DovGias was sung by Mr. Balfe. For 
the words of the song, which consisted of 
twenty lines, see 4" S. viii. 304, 408; also 
with variations in the Atheneum, 14 January, 
1837. Everarp Home CoLeMANn. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Ricwarp Nasa (9 S. xi. 445; xii. 15, 116, 
135, 272, 335).—At p. 272 there is a question 
as to whether it was a statue or a picture of 
Nash which was put up in his honour in the 
Pump Room at Bath. It may therefore be 
well to quote the original authority on 
this point. In the first edition of his ‘ Life 
of Richard Nash,’ 1762, Goldsmith wrote 
p. 127) :— 

“To add to his honours, the Corporation of Bath 
pineee a full-length statue of him in the pump-room, 
vetween the busts of Nerfon and Pope. It was 


upon this occasion that the Earl of Chesterfield 
wrote that severe, but witty epigram ; the last lines 
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of which were so deservedly admired, and ran 
thus :— 
The statue placed, the busts between, 
Adds to the satire strength ; 
Wisdom and Wit are little seen, 
But Folly at full length.” 
In the errata at p 234 we are told: “For 
pump-room read Wiltshire’s ball-room.” 
the second edition of the ‘Life,’ published 
later in the same year, Goldsmith wrote 
(p. 131) :— 

“To add to his honours, there was placed a full 
length picture of him, in Wiltshire s-Bal/-room, 
between the busts of Nerton and Pope. It was 
upon this occasion that the Earl of Chesterfield 
wrote the following severe but witty epigram :— 

Immortal Verrton never spoke 
More truth than here you'll find ; 

Nor Pope himself e’er pen’d a joke 
Severer on mankind. 

This picture placed these busts between, 
Gives satire its full strength ; 

Wisdom and Wit are little seen, 
But Fol/y at full length. 

“ There is also a full length picture of Mr. Vash 
in Simpson's Ball-room ; and his statue at full 
length in the Pump-room, with a plan of the Bath- 
Hospital in his hand.” 

These quotations, which I have taken first- 
hand from copies of the books in my pos- 
session, show that Goldsmith was not mis 
taken in his original statement that a statue 
of Nash adorned the Pump Room, but it was 
not placed between the busts of Newton and 
Pope. What became of the portraits in 
Wiltshire’s and Simpson’s Ball-rooms I have 
no information to show.* 

It will be remembered that Mr. Edmund 
Gosse, in his ‘Gossip in a Library,’ 1892, 
p. 229, points out how far more desirable the 
second edition of Goldsmith’s ‘ Life’ is than 
the first. The latter “has no dedication, no 
‘advertisement,’ and very few notes, while 
it actually omits many of the best stories.” 
Mr. Gosse therefore advises the wise biblio- 
phile to eschew it and try to get the second 
edition. But in my humble opinion the wise 
bibliophile will try to get copies of both 
editions, for though the second is fuller in 
matter and corrects several of the mistakes 
of the first, the latter possesses a much finer 


* Mr. Austin Dobson, in his ‘ Side- Walk Studies,’ 
p. 92, quotes from Fielding’s Corrnt-Garden 
Journa/: * Bath, Aug. 24th [1752]. Last Monday 


a very curious Statue, in white Marble, of Richard | 


Nash, Esq.; done by Mr. Prince Hoare, was erected 
in the Pump-Room of this City. The Expence is 
defray'd by several of the principal Inhabitants of 
this Place, out of Ciratitude for his well-known 
eos Management for above forty Years, with 
tegard to the Regulations of the Diversions, the 
Accommodations of Persons resorting hither, and 
the general (ood of the City.” 


impression of the portrait of the Beau en- 
graved by Anthony Walker after the paint- 
ing by William Hoare, of Bath, the plate 
having become somewhat worn when the 
later issue was put through the press. So 
far as my own experience goes, the second 
edition is more seldom to be met with than 
the first. W. F. Pripeaux. 


In ‘A Guide to all the Sea Bathing and 
Watering Places,’ &c. (1806), it is stated that 
Nash died in 1761. A quotation from Anstey’s 
‘New Bath Guide’ is given, and then fol- 
lows :— 

“In 1790 a subscription was set on foot by the 
ingenious Dr. Harrington, of Bath, to erect a 
monument to his memory in the abbey church ; the 
Dr. likewise contributed the subsequent classical 

| epitaph :— 
} Adeste O Cives, adeste lugentes ! 
Hic silent leges 
Ricardi Nash armig. 
Nihil amplius imperantis ; 
Qui diu et utilissime 
Assumptus Bathoni 
Elegantiv arbiter. 
Eheu! 

Morti (ultimo designatori). 

Haud indecore succubuit. 

Ann. Dom. Etat. Suze LXXXVIL. 
Beatus ille qui sibi imperiosus ! 
If social virtues make remembrance dear, 

Or manners pure on decent rule depend ; 
To Ais remains consign one grateful tear, 

Of youth the guardian, and of all the friend. 
Now sleeps dominion; here no bounty flows ; 

Nor more awakes the festive scene to grace, 

Beneath that hand which no discernment shews, 

Untaught to honour, or distinguish place. 

Under this inscription is sculptured the arm of 
Death, striking his dart at a falling crown and 
sceptre, with the motto 
pulsat manti.—Hor.” 
Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Skrpwirn (9S. xii. 229).—According to the 
Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, 
vol. ii., October, 1894, p- 121, Sir Grey Skip- 
worth, Bart., married the widow of Edmond 
Kemp, a justice for Lancaster county. Her 
Christian name was Ann, but her maiden 
name does not appear. She, with her son 
| Matthew Kemp, witnessed the will of 
| Richard Kemp (first Secretary to Virginia), 
‘dated 8 May, 1683. Matthew Kemp, the 
| son, in his will of 4 May, 1715, mentions his 
“father” (? stepfather) Sir William Skip- 
| worth and the latter’s son Grey Skipworth. 
| The Virginia Magazine contains much detail 
concerning the Skipworth family, and may 
assist your correspondent. It is singular 
that Sir Henry Skipworth married Anne 
(otherwise Amy) Kempe, daughter and 
coheir of Sir Thomas Kempe, Knt., of 
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Ollantigh, Wye. This “Lady Anne Skip- 
worth” is mentioned in the will of her mother 
Dame Dorothy Kempe, dated 14 November, 
1626, which also mentions Sir Henry and his 
children William Skipworth and Elizabeth 
Skipworth. Edmund Kemp of Virginia acted 
as attorney for Sir Robert Kempe, of Finch- 
ingfield, Essex, Knt., who was brother-in- 
law to Sir Robert Kempe, of Gissing, Norfolk, 
Bart. and Knt.; but these two Sir Roberts 
were of entirely different stock, both from 
one another and from the Kemps of Wye. 
Frep. Hrrenre-Kemp. 

6, Beechtield Road, Catford, F. 

On the authority of Burke in his ‘ Peerage 
and Baronetage,’ it is stated in 5" 8. i. 87 
that 
“Sir William Skipwith married, secondly, Alice, 
daughter and heir of Sir Lionel Dymoke, of 
Scrivelsby, in the county of Lincoln, and by her 
acquired a considerable estate, and left an only 
child, Henry, ancestor of the Nkipwiths of Prest- 
would.” 

Alice Skipwith died 8 November, 1554. 
Everarp Home CoLeMan. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


“THe (9""S. xii. 248).—The channel 
which separates the north-west coast of the 
Isle of Wight from Hampshire i is probably so 
called from the Greek SwA;)v, a canal, channel, 
or aqueduct, and its name may perhaps be 
accounted for by the fact of the Greeks of 
Marseilles, who first followed the Pheenician 


It is also preserved i in French, as in F. veine, 
pareil. It oceurs in English in ver/, feign, 
rein, reins (of the body), reign, vein, &e. It is 
written ey in convey, obey. purvey, survey, eh 
See Sweet's ‘ History of Eng. Sounds,’ p. 150 - 
Skeat, ‘Principles of Eng. Etymology .’ Second 
Series, p. 112; ‘Extraits de la Chanson de 
Roland, par Gaston Paris, p. 22; Mayhew’s 
‘Old Eng. Phonology, § 99. I beg leave to 
suggest that these and similar books should 
be consulted for pronunciations of English 
words. Questions of pronunciation are quite 
unsuitable for general discussion, as they are 
frequently complex and can only be under- 
stood by such as are familiar with the 
elements of phonetics, the least intelligible 
of all sciences to the general public. 
Water W. SKEAr. 

King Sweyn pronounced his name exactly 
like the English word sain. His Scandi- 
navian subjects wrote it Sveinn, but the 
sound intended was the same. The Old 
Norse diphthong e¢ or ey is pronounced as 
in the English grey or gray, not as in German. 
It is a pity Longfellow, in his ‘Saga of King 
Olaf, elected to use the more modern Danish 


orthography Svend, which is picturesque, but 


corrupt and misleading. From Sweyn is 
derived an old family name in the Hebrides, 


| which in his ‘ Life of Johnson’ (chap. xli. in 


voyagers, having begun to share with them | 


the trade in tin about 200 B.c., when the 
staple was removed from the Scilly Isles to 
the Isle of Wight. 

J. Hotpen 

I have often seen the etymology given as 
“Solvens,” and the reference as from the 
uatin name of “ Mare Solvens. 

Joun A. RANDOLPH. 

Sweyn: its Pronuncration (9 S. xii. 
329).—The spelling Sweyn exhibits ey, a 
Norman substitution for the Norse ez. The 
true Old Norse form was Siveinn, but this 
was changed to Nvresnna in the usual (later 
MSS. In A.-S. it was written Siegen: but 
the g was a mere glide (Norman ey), and the 
second e was needless. The pronunciation is 
exactly preserved in the modern Eng. sva/n, 
which is the same word. The most interest- 
ing point is that the Norse and Norman 
diphthong e¢ (not found in A.-S.) is one of 
the very few sounds that have been preserved 
unchanged for the last thousand years, and 
at the same time is phonetically spelt, denot- 
ing the sound of Latin e (as in Ital. vena) 


followed by 7, which is only a slight glide. 


364) Boswell writes 


the edition of 1848, p. 
spelt and 


MecSweyn, but which is now 


| pronounced McSwan. Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


CuuURCHWARDENS’ Accounts (9 xii. 269). 
—I do not think there is any book specially 
devoted to this subject, but in many local 
Notes and (Jueries occur from time to time 
extracts from churchwardens’ accounts, with 
occasional meanings of the obscure words to 
be found in them. At the present time, for 
instance, the ‘Wardens’ Accounts of More- 
bath’ are appearing in Devon Notes and 
(Jue ries. Somerset and Dorset Notes and (Jueries 
often has extracts, and no doubt other 
periodicals for other counties contain refer- 
ences or extracts. 

If Miss E. Leca-Weekes would give a few 
instance s of her difficulties, no doubt there 
would be plenty of your readers ready to 
assist her. E. A. Fry. 

Birmingham. 


Your correspondent may find some of the 
following references of service :— 

(iardner’s Hist. Dunwich,’ 

Wing, Bedfordshire, Athenrum, 30 July, 1881, 
p. Ld. 

Tavistock, Academy, 7 April, _ 234. 

Hythe, Arch vologia Cantiana, x. 244. 

Kast Dereham, Norfolk, Archucingin, x. 196, 

Eltham, Kent, #id., xxxiv. 51. 
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Lambeth, Archrologia, vii. Dl. 

Leverton, Lincolnshire, xli. 333. 

Louth, Lincolnshire, id., x. 70. 

Minchinhampton, (iloucestershire, xxxv. 
40. 

Stratton, Cornwall, xlvi. 195. 

Wing, Buckinghamshire, xxxvi. 210. 

Wymondham, Norfolk, xliii. 270. 

Kirton-in-Lindsey, Proceedings of Society of Anti- 
quarie 14 April, 

The Reports of the Historical MSS. Commis- 
sion contain churchwardens’ accounts at the fo 
lowing places, and, | think, elsewhere : vol. iii. 271, 
320, 367; vol. v. STL, 598. G07; wol. viii. 277. 

The Topographical Series of ** The Gentleman's 
Magazine Library” contains many extracts from 
churchwardens’ accounts. ‘The volumes are well 
indexed. 

The Wilts Record Society issued in 18% the 
churchwardens’ accounts of St. Edmund and St. 
Thomas, Sarum, extending from 1443 to 1702, under 
the editorship of the Rev. James Fowle Swayne. 
It is a very valuable book. The churchwardens’ 
accounts of Croscombe, Pilton, Yatton, Tintinhull, 
Morebath. and St. Michael’s, Bath, from 1349 to 
140, were edited in the year 1800 by Bishop Hob- 
house for the Somerset Record Society. 

Is it too much to hope that some studious 
and accurate person will compile a cata- 
logue of the churchwardens’ accounts which 
are already in print, in whole or in part! 
Such a work would be most useful for those 
who study local and even general history, 
and it cannot be doubted that it would act 
as a stimulant and lead to the production of | 
others which at present remain in manuscript. 

Epwarp Peacock. 


Probably your correspondent will find the 
information required in ‘ How to Distinguish 
and Study Old Documents, by E. E. Thoyts. 
A second and revised edition will shortly be 
published by Elliot Stock, Paternoster Row. 

EverarpD Home CoLemMan. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Joun Sourn, LL.B. (9 S. xii. 309).—This 
Wykehamist was instituted rector of Rother- 
field Peppard, Oxfordshire, on 18 March, 
1624/5. In the bishop's certificate of the 
institution he is described as John South, 
clerk, LL.B., and the certificate states that 
he was presented to the living by Robert 
Pincke, S.T.D.. Warden of New College, 
Oxford, who had acquired the right of pre- 
sentation from Sir Francis Stonor, of Stonor, 
Oxfordshire, Knt. At or about the date 
of his accepting the living, South vacated | 
his fellowship at New College, and ceased to 
be Regius Professor of Greek. Besides being 
rector of Rotherfield Peppard, he was vicer 
of Writtle, Essex, and was buried at Writtle 
when he died in August, 1672. He was pre- 
sented to Writtle by New College, but at 
what date I do not know, 


John South, LL.B., was evidently a distinct 
person from the John South who was collated 
to the vicarage of St. Uny Lelant, Cornwall, 
on 8 February, 1622 3, and who is described 
in the bishop's certificate of the collation as a 
Master of Arts. The two men are distin- 
guished in Foster’s ‘Alumni Oxonienses, 
1500-1714, p. 1391, Nos, 20 and 21, where it 
is stated that the vicar of St. Uny Lelant 
was of Christ’s College, Cambridge, M.A. 1622, 
and incorporated at Oxford in 1624. 

[ imagine that John South, of Writtle, who 
became scholar at Winchester College in 1643, 
and also John South, of Rotherfield Peppard, 
who became scholar there in 1670, were 
members of the family of John South, LL.B. 
Precise information on the point would be 
welcome. H. C 


Furst Burtpines (9 xii. 328). — This 
subject has already engaged the attention of 
correspondents of * N. & Q.’; see 4 5. v. 446, 
570: vi. 204, 291. Norwich, West Moon 
Church, Hampshire, Suffolk, Isle of Wight, 
and Yarmouth, with other seaside places, are 
particularly referred to. 

Everarp Home CoLemMay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


A History or 8. xii. 267, 
316). —1 have made inquiry of the family 
of the late Mr. Triibner, but have failed in 
obtaining any information as to the existence 
of the MS. mentioned by Mr. Axon. 

Wm. H. Peer. 

Dr. ScaTrercoop’s (9"" S. 
xii. 281, 303).—It may be worth while putting 
on record that the late Mr. J. R. Dore con- 
sidered Scattergood’s Bible of 1678 to have 
been at one time comparatively common. 
He told me that, for some reason or other, it 
seemed to have mysteriously disappeared, 
and that he had been unable to meet with 
a copy, though he might have easily obtained 
half a dozen copies at one time had he 
wanted them. I am sure of the date, as I 
made at the time a memorandum of the 
details he gave—‘* 1678, folio, J. Hayes, Cam- 
bridge, Dr. Scattergood’s notes.” 

J. H. Suarer. 

Curipren’s Carots AND LULLABIES 5, 
xii. 348).—Perhaps * Nursery Rhymes, Tales, 


‘and Jingles, the Camden edition, compiled 
| by Mrs. Valentine (London, Frederick Warne 


& Co.), would be of use. 
Ropert PIERPOINT. 


Ware (9" xii. 350).—I suspect 
Mr. STILWELL means William Yare, of Read- 
ing, who was a bellfounder between 1610 and 
1619. He succeeded his father-in-law Joseph 


- 
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Cooper in the former year, and was succeeded 
by Thomas Bartlett. (See ‘English Bell- 
founders,’ by R. C. Hope, F.S.A., Areh. 


Journ., vol. 1. p. 174.) He evidently cast | 


some of the Sussex bells. 
T. Cann Hucues, M.A, F.S.A,. 


Lancaster 


Veto at Paprat ELections (9 xii. 89 
174).—In the Vonth for October, Fr. Thurs- 
ton has an interesting paper, popularizing 
the latest German erudition on this subject, 
in the course of which he says :— 

**Since the year 1700 the exclusion has been pro- 
nounced only seven times, inclusive of the case of 
Cardinal Rampolla a few weeks back. In 1721 
Austria used her veto against Paolucci. in 1730 
Spain banned Imperiali, in 1758 Cavalchini was 
excluded by France, and Gerdil in 1800 by Austria.” 
He then refers to the two cases mentioned 
by Wiseman, and goes on :— 

** Thus in the course of two centuries Austria has 
used her right of exclusion four times. Spain twice, 
and France only once. None the less, if the extreme 


measure of the formal veto has not been more fre- | 


quently resorted to, this has been due to the skilful 
diplomacy of the accredited envoys of the various 
powers.” 

Joun B. Warnewricur. 


CoMMONWEALTH ArMs IN CuurcHEs S. | 


i. 494; ii. 33; 9% S. xii. 194).— In Lanteglos 
Church, Cornwall, which, by the way, is fast 
falling into ruins for want of attention, there 
is hanging on the wall of the north aisle a 
square wooden frame on which are painted 
in faded colours what I take to be the 
Commonwealth arms. They appear to be, 
Quarterly : 1, Or (1), a rose gules stalked and 
leaved (query if seeded); 2, Vert, a thistle or 
stalked and leaved ; 3, Vert, a fleur-de-lys 
or; 4, Or(?), a harp or (?). The colours are 
so faded it is somewhat diflicult to say 
positively what they originally were, espe- 
cially the fields of the first and fourth quarters, 
which are now a brownish orange. I shall 
be glad to know if these are the Common- 
wealth arms, as they are somewhat different 
from other descriptions. E. A. Fry. 


ComncIDENCcEs S, viii. 124, 177, 270, 334 ; 
9 S. xii. 137, 190).—Several years since | 
bought an important technical serial, in 
many bound volumes, at a London book 
auction. It was catalogued “all faults,” and 
I knew that portions dealing with a special 
subject had been extracted from several of 
the volumes, amounting to nearly 500 pages 
in all. Just about a year later, I accidentally 
looked in at the same room, and there found, 
as part of a miscellaneous lot (and did not 
fail to secure), the identical parts which had 
been taken from my purchased books, as was 


| 

| shown by the calligraphy of a former owner, 
|'who, for portability, had had the missing 
| portions bound together in a volume which 
Pad been separated from the remainder of the 
work. W. B. H. 


SHAKESPEARE AND Lorp BuRLEIGH (9 §, 
| xii. 328).—It is stated that Queen Elizabeth 


’| paid a visit to the seventeenth Earl of Oxford, 


son-in-law of Lord Burleigh, at Castle Hed- 
ingham in 1561. Probably a record of the 
visit may be found in the printed ‘ Progresses 
| of the Queen.’ I. C. Gouxp. 


TRANSLATION (9° S, xi. 481 : xii. 15, 275).— 
The questions concerning Coleridge's trans- 
lation of Schiller’s ‘ Wallenstein’ were settled 
long since to the satisfaction of students of 
Coleridge. If your correspondents will turn 
to the Atheneum, 1861, 1. 797-8; ii. 
284-5; to Brandl’s ‘Life of Coleridge’ 
(1887), pp. 257-63 ; and to Lunglische Studien, 
XXxi. 182-239, they will find satisfactory 
accounts of the variations between Cole- 
| ridge’s MS. of ‘ Wallenstein ’ and the standard 
| text of the play. Joun Louts HANEY. 
Central High School, Philadelphia, U.S. 


Joun Witkes Boorn (9™ S. xii. 25, 150, 197, 
236).—As the old subject of Booth's death in 
1865 is now, or ought to be considered as 
having been, finally settled, my first note 
thereon has served its original purpose. 
Remembering to have read an article relating 
to the pursuit and death of Booth, and 
thinking that additional data would be of 
value, | addressed an inquiry to Mr. Reuben 
G. Thwaites, Secretary and Superintendent 
of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin, 
who, from his large store of American and 
general history, very courteously and promptly 
responded. The quotation following is from 
his letter, dated at Madison, Wisconsin, 
11 September last :— 

“For detailed accounts of the shooting of John 
Wilkes Booth, the two following articles will pro- 
bably be useful to you: ‘The Capture, Death, 
and Burial of J. Wilkes Booth,’ by R. 8. Baker, 
MeClures Mag., ix. 574; and * Pursuit and Death 
of John Wilkes Booth,’ by Ruggles aud Doherty, 
Century, N.S., xvii. 443. 

** In the Washington Nasional Trihune for Oct. 9, 
ISS, is an editorial account of * Booth’s Captors, 
alleged to be based directly upon the War Depart- 
ment records.” 


In connexion with the general discussion 
brought about by your correspondents F. M. 
and Mr. Peacock, one might ask, Is it neces- 
sary to turn toa tale like that of Bonthron’s 
| carefully planned escape from the gallows, 

in Scott's ‘ Fair Maid of Perth,’ for an instance 
|of privately defeated justice in respect of a 
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capital crime’? Is truth never so strange as 
fiction in this particular ? 
McPrxke. 
Chicago, U.S. 
AITKEN (9 S. xii. 129, 213, 273).—Mr. Joun 
T. Curry mentions the well-known fact that 
the names Will and Bill are forms of William. 


two words was very common during 
times of excitement which preceded the 
great Reform Act. King William IV. was 
assumed to be in favour of the Bill, and jokes 
bad and good were a consequence of this 
opinion. 

In ascrap-book, mainly made up of cuttings 
from newspapers of those days, my father has 
preserved some verses entitled ‘The Epitaph,’ 
which he had taken from a paper lam unable 
to identify, wherein it was stated that they 
were quoted from the “ Diamond Magazine 
for November,” a periodical I do not remem- 
ber to have heard of elsewhere : 

Here lies poor bu.t—his sand has run— 
He died of forty stripes and one. 
Though young, he was in wisdom (ir 7 
‘Twas the Lords’ Will, the Bishops say ; 
But I suspect ‘hey slew the lad, 
Just as hard Commous killed his dad. 
"Tis true the Crowner sat, and sent 
This verdict, ** Died of * Nox Content.’ 
But clear your crystals, Boys—and cry 
The radical moisture in your eye; 
We have a Bi_L—whose power can save 
Your dear dead darling from the grave ; 
And he, despite each Tory worm, 
His scatter'd ashes will reform.— 
Phe of Bi// is law, dye see ; 
The Bi// of Wil/—the /auw shall be: 
So here’s Wi//'s Bi//—and here's Bill's will, 
Bill—Will—and nothing but the B///. 

K. P. D. E. 

ENVELOPES S. xii. 245).—The magazine 
writer who said, “ Envelopes in those [the 
pre-penny-postage] days were not invented : 
letters were folded together and open at the 
sides,” was right. Envelopes and stamps 
came into use in the year 1840, when my 
father Rowland Hill’s postal reform was 
established. Of what use the envelopes 
found among papers of George IIL.’s time 
could be, even supposing that envelopes 
and papers were of contemporary date, it is 
difficult to see, though it is easy to understand 
why the former bore post-marks 
office stamps) upon them. Under the old 
system a letter enclosed in an envelope 
would, as consisting of two separate pieces | 
of paper, have been charged double postage, | 


” 


| 


| 
| 


without contributing a farthing to its 

revenue, always figured outside their letters, 

but I have never seen a frank written out- 

side an envelope. ELEANOR C. 
Harborne. 


With regard to Com. Exor.’s communication 


|} on this subject, perhaps I may be permitted 
This has reminded me that a play on these| to mention that some fifty years ago, when 


the | I 


was a small bey in Dublin, my father 
remarked to me one day, whilst I was looking 
at him sealing up a letter with the aid of red 
wax and his signet ring: “I always think, 
Hen, that if I lick an envelope I am really 
sending off my saliva to a friend or relation.” 
Of my father it may be said, in the words of 
the humorous Hudibras : 
He knew what ’s what, and that’s as high 
As metaphysic wit can fly. 
*Hud.,’ i. 149. 
Henry Geratp Hope. 
119, Elms Road, Clapham. 


In a letter written from Paris in April, 1802, 
Robert Emmet says to Madame Gabrielle de 


| Fontenay, ‘* The letters which I enclose in 


this were brought by Mr. Barnes, of Dublin. 
I was forced to take off the envelope to put 


| them in with mine” (‘Life of R. Emmet,’ by 


FRANCESCA, 
See 2™ S. iv. 170, 195, 279, 397: 4" §. ii. 

56, 238 ; 5“ S. xii. 74, 238, 478, 516; 6 S. xi. 

126 ; 8" §S. i, 126, 172; ix. 88, 194, 318. 

G. L. ApPERSON. 


D. J. O’Donohue, p. 60). 


House or Lorps AND QUEEN CAROLINE 
(9 S. xii. 349).—Sir George Hayter's picture 
will be found in the National Portrait Gal- 
lery. The key-plate is annexed to the picture, 
and an alphabetical index of the portraits is 

> 


| given in the Catalogue. G. F. R. B. 


| that 


CuarLes Reape Boiron Row (9 
xii. 248, 332).—Your correspondent who 
finds a difficulty as to where he can consult 
back directories may be interested to know 
the Guildhall Library possesses a 
peculiarly complete collection of London 
directories. Epwarp M. Borraso, 

The Library, Guildhall, 

Reade certainly resided at one time in 
Magdalen College, Oxford, for I can re- 
member to have seen him in his surplice and 
hood of D.C.L., in his stall on the left hand 
under the organ loft, as vice-president of the 
college. I cannot, however, give the exact 
date, but it was in the fifties. It may be 


as, for example, between London and Wolver- | observed that the surplice at Oxford is the 


hampton, twenty pence for the two. The} badge of a man 


on the foundation of a 


“franks” of the classes privileged to make | college, and is again and again worn by lay- 
all but unlimited use of the Post Ottice, | men. In those days the fellows of Magdalen 


7 
| 
| 
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were elected from the demgehipe on per- | many interesting + aerteaiion regarding this 


ticular counties as vacancies occurred, and | fine artist, 


Reade’s county was Oxfordshire. He gradu- 
ated as third class in Lit. Hum. in 1835, and 


was in addition Vinerian Fellow, a university | 


office. Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Tue National FLAG xii, 327, 372).— 
[ am pleased to see that the Morning Post 
has joined in a repudiation of a vulgar error 
to which correspondents of ‘N. & Q.’ 
often called attention :— 

‘It is astonishing how few people have any idea 
of the meaning of flags or of the value ascribed to 


have | 


but we know that early in 1496 
he was already settled in Venice. 
M. Apy. 


CUSHIONS ON THE ALTAR (9 xii. 346), — 
| There are twenty-one references for altar. 
| cushions in the index to part i. of the new 
| edition of ‘ Hierurgia Anglicana,’ Lond., 1902, 
: saw them in use in the Duomo at Turin 
last April. The priests came in to say low 
masses, each preceded by a server in every- 


| day clothes, bearing the missal on a cushion ; 
| I do not remember whether the servers placed 


them in international relations...... The depths of | 


the public ignorance on the subject were made 
evident after some of our vic tories in South Africa, 
when innumerable people displayed the Dutch flag 
because, according to their ideas, it represented 
the ‘red, white, and blue.’ In the British Navy 
an order exists that national flags are not to be 
used for decorative purposes, and so far is this held 
to extend that it covers the employment of two 
signalling flags which, without being actually the 
French or Dutch tricolour, bear a colourable resem- 
blance to one or other of those two flags. How 
sensitive sailors are on such points was evidenced 
in 1819 in the West Indies. <A British frigate 
‘dressed ship,’ and in so doing placed below some 
other flag the blue, white, and red tricolour which 
had been the national flag of France during the 
Republic and the Empire. A French admiral, 
Rear- an al Duperré, was present, and he com- 
plained and demanded an apology for an insult to 
an ensign which had so recently been his country’s 
flag, and one under which he and many of his 
officers had served. As soon as attention was 
called to the matter the mistake was rectitied and 
the apology tendered without demur. 


I may repeat that not only the Dutch, but 
also the Russian flag of red, white, and blue, 
is often ignorantly used as a British patriotic 
emblem ! F 
349).—Will 


your corre 


LorENZO DA Pavia (9 8S. xii. 
you kindly ailow me to refer 
spondent L. L. K. to my recent work, ‘ 
d'Este,’ i. p. 129, &e., for fuller particulars 
regarding Lorenzo da Pavia, as‘well as more 
exact references to the authorities on this 
““master of organs,” as he was called by 
his contemporaries! Sansovino tells us 
that Lorenzo made an organ for Matthias 
Corvinus (Venetia, &c., 1581), but as your 
correspondent rightly points out, since that 
monarch died in 1490, the instrument must 
have been sent to Hungary before the Pavian 
master left Milan to settle at Venice. [| 
regret that this was not made clear in the 
paragraph to which he alludes. The exact date 
of Lorenzo’s change of abode is not given by 
Dr. Carl dell Acqua, M. Armand Baschet, or 
Prof. Braghirolli, whose pamphiet ‘ Lettere 
inedite di Artisti del Secolo XV.’ contains 


Tsabella | 


the books and cushions on the altars, or 

whether they handed them to the priest, but 

certainly the books rested on the cushions 

during the masses. J. F 
Durham. 


I think some light might be thrown on 
this custom in the following works of the 
late Right Hon. A. J. B. Beresford- Hope, 
M.P.: ‘The English Cathedral of the Nine- 
teenth Century,’ with illustrations, * Worship 
in the Church of England, ‘Worship and 
Order.’ R. RQUHART. 

Castle Pollard, W estmeath. 


Surely Mr. George Ancus knows that 
culeita bears the sense of “a padded support.” 
Hence a “cushion,” used as a support for a 
missal, is quite as admissible on the Christian 
altar as the brazen or wooden “ book-rest” 
which he prefers. Indeed, considering that 
** book-rest ” usually is padded, 

., by a fringed and embroidered cloth or 
cover (no doubt the survival of something 
more effective in the way of padding), I 
am inclined to believe that it really is a 
“cushion” in the strict intention of the 
term. Freperick WILLIAM Rote. 


von Escuensacu xii. 288). 
—The best and most recent account of this 
great Minnesinger is found in E. Martin’s edi- 
tion of his life and poetical works (‘ Parzival’ 
and ‘Titurel’), which appe ared in two volumes, 
especially in the second volume, containing 
Martin’s ‘Kommentar.’ Krebs. 


Wiscellancons. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


The Valet's Tram du, and other Studies. By Andrew 


Lang. (Longmans & Co.) 
Tastes and aptitudes alike qualify Mr. Andrew 
Lang for the position of a new (Edipus. Unfor- 


tunately, the riddles propounded in modern times 
are all otherwise difficult than that of the Ethiopian 
Sphinx, and the result of the application to latter- 
day mysteries of scientitic methods and acute natural 
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gifts is to leave matters precisely where they were. 
In the case of his opening study Mr. Lang hes the 
eandour to own that the mystery remains much 
darker than he found it. Ifa moral is to be drawn 
from the results of his researches, it is virtually 
that the conditions under which evidence reaches 
us are prohibitive of serious acceptance. In the few 
cases in which we have it at first hand instead of at 
third or fourth, it is not the more trustworthy or 
acceptable. Witness the case of the wicked Lord 
Lyttelton, who, when dealing with the prediction 
fulfilled, as it seems, to the letter—that he should 
die in three days, speaks of the communication as a 
dream, and a couple of days later describes it as a 
ghost. This special form of ditticulty attends one at 
the outset of every investigation, and i is the despair 
of the careful observer. We could “an we would” 
dilate from personal experience upon the untrust- 
worthiness of what should be conclusive testimony, 
having listened to the desc ription by a companion 
of an event which both, with equal opportunities 
for observation, had witnessed, and found therein 
what seemed to us nothing but misrepresentation 
and inaccuracy. 

Under the atte which gives its name to the col- 
lection, * The Valet’s Tragedy,’ few will be prepared 
to tind an account of the man with the so-called 
“Iron Mask.” Accepting as proven all that Mr. 
Lang seems to establish concerning the hero of this 
experience, we find that the story gains in incredi- 
bility what it loses in romance, and it is in a mood of 
obstinacy and resistance to conviction that we prefer 
the inventions of Alexandre Dumas or another, to 
the logic of Mr. Lang. r. Two consecutive chi: ipters deal 
with the “ valet” himself, Eustache Dauger, and 
his master, Roux de Marsilly, while a subsequent 
chapter is more or less connected with it. Chap. iii. 
deals with another mystery, owned to be insoluble, 
that of the murder of Sir Edmund Berry Godfrey, 
whether the death of that magistrate were due to 
suicide or to the Jesuits. All that we draw from 
Mr. Lang is that in case the murder by Catholics 
took place in London, and the body was subse- 
quently conveyed to the ditch north of Maryle- 
bone, the Savoy was a more probable scene of the 
assassination than Somerset ion In the second 
of two articles on Joan of Arc Mr. Lang approaches 
subjects treated by the Psychical Research Society, 
and holds that the intelligence received by “the 
Maid” through her voices was, in fact. presented in 
the shape of hallucinations of eye andear. It was 
* sane, wise, noble, veracious, and concerned not with 
trifles, but with great affairs.” Saints and angels 
did not make themselves audible and visible, but 
by appearances to the senses that which was divine 
in Joan made itself intelligible to her ordinary 
consciousness. Other subjects with which Mr. Lang 
concerns himself are * Amy Robsart,’ . which the 
relations of Queen Elizabeth and the Earl of Lei- 
cester are compared with those of Mary Stuart and 
the Earl of Bothwell ; and ‘ The Queen’s Marys,’ in 
which it is held, @ propos of Mary Hamilton, that the 
fine ballad is not, as Mr. Child opined, concerned 
with an event in Russia in 1719, but with one in 
Scotland in 1563. James de la Cloche, whose mystery 
is dealt with, was the avowed son of Charles I1. 
‘Fisher's (shost’ and ‘Lord Bateman’ are two 
further mysteries. No mystery is the Shakespeare- 
Bacon imbroglio, which comes last, but a refutation 
of the utterances to which some men who should 
know better have lent their names. Mr. Lang's 
new volume has all the attractions of its prede- 
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cessors, and is in many respects an important con- 
tribution to historical knowledge. Its illustrations 
consist of a plan of Somerset House in 1630, the 
prison in the [sle of Sainte Marguerite of the Man 
in the Iron Mask, and a portrait of Sir Edmund 
Berry Godfrey, which conveys the idea of a man 
quite capable of suicide. 


Turner ov Birds. Edited, with Introduction, 
Translation, Notes, and Appendix, by A. H. 
Evans, M.A. (Cambridge, University Press.) 

Ix 1544, before he became wholly immersed in 

religious controversy, the Dean of Wells, the friend 

of Latimer and Ridley and the intimate associate 
of Conrad Gesner, wrote during his stay at Basle, 
and published in Cologne, his ‘ Avium Pracipuarum 
quarum apud Plinium et Aristotelem mentio est, 

Brevis et Succincta Historia.’ The fame of this 

was eclipsed by that of his ‘Herbal,’ issued a 

quarter of a century later, but it was recognized as 

the first attempt to treat its subject by scientific 
methods, and was privately reprinted in Cambridge 

in 1823 for Thackeray, the Provost of King 's. 

Under the fe Pa competent care of Mr. A. H. 

Evans, of Clare College, it has now been translated, 

and published with the Latin text and the English 

rendering on opposite pages. In a pious and very 
hortatory address to Prince Edward, afterwards 

King Edward VL, Turner states that he has com- 

piled from Aristotle and Pliny and all the best 

this /iie/ium, and has for the prince’s 

pleasure (yratiam) placed the Greek, German, and 

British names side by side with the Latin.’ His 

own observations upon birds follow those of his 

predecessors. For many readers the work thus 
cenationted has considerable attractions, and it will 
be scarcely the less interesting on account of the 
few errors it preserves. When we are told that the 
Ardea pella screams w hile it couples and (they say) 
emits blood from its eyes, the “ut aiunt” is Aris- 
totle’s. What Turner reports concerning the Brant 
and Bernicle goose gives an English —or rather Hiber- 
nian — authority. Turner himself was indisposed 
to believe the assertion of Giraldus (Cambrensis) 
concerning the spontaneous generation of the bird. 

An Irish theologian, however, Octavian by name, 

took his oath upon the Gospel which he taught 

that he had himself witnessed virtually the process 
of generation, seen and handled the birds w i. but 
rudely formed, and pledged his word that if Turner 
would remain in London a month or two he would 
send him some chicks. On the strength of this 
rash undertaking Turner repeats an old fable. On 
the aurivettes, or goldtinches, he notes that it is one 
of the small birds that feed on seeds of thistles and 
do not touch worms even when offered them. 

Besides two 9 ies of halcyons, he has seen a third 

species on the banks of streams near the seaside, 

and nowhere else, which is so like the kingfisher in 
voice “that if you did not see it you would swear 
it was a kingtisher.” This bird is found near his 
native Morpeth, and is there called a water craw. 

Mr. Evans identities it with the water ouzel 

or dipper (Cinchis aquaticus). The work is admir- 

able im all respects, and will be welcomed by the 
naturalist. 


leaunk Walton and his Fricuds. 
Martin, M.A. (Chapman & Hall.) 
In writing a new life of Izaak Walton Mr. Martin 
has been avowedly influenced by the desire to bring 
out the spiritual side of Walton's character, an 
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ambition laudable, even if apparently superfluous. 
This he does by considering Walton in his various 
aspects of Royalist, religious man, angler, author, 
&c., and following up with biographical accounts 
of various of Walton’s friends and associates, and 
a selection of verses from Walton, Cotton, and 
those of their associates who were poetically en- 
dowed. Value and interest are added to the work 
by numerous illustrations, which include portraits 
of Walton, Cotton, Donne, Wotton, George Herbert, 
Richard Hooker, and Robert Sanders, and pictures 
of spots associated with Walton's life. That the 
method adopted in writing the work is the best 
conceivable, or is even commendable, we are not 
prepared to assert, since a sense of want of sequence 
and continuity is felt, and the pen seems to trip 
too glibly from the events and illustrations of the 
seventeenth century to those of to-day. We feel a 
little shocked even when, after an apology for the 
slaughter of fish which induces Byron to call 
Walton, in * Don Juan,’ ** the quaint old cruel cox- 
comb,” and declare him elsewhere ‘“‘a sentimental 
savage, our author falls foul of vivisection, which 
he declares ‘‘so absolutely hellish that it should 
cease to be tolerated, in this country at least.” We 
are not defending or pronouncing any opinion upon 
vivisection ; we are only disputing the propriety of 
an attack upon it in such season and place. Mr. 
Martin writes as a rule in a spirit of fervent piety, 
and credits with profound sincerity and goodness 
the whole of the worthies with whom he deals. He 
refers freely to our pages, in which he has pursued 
some of his preliminary inquiries, and he speaks so 
highly of the innocency of fishing as a pursuit that 
we cannot but recall the fact that Samuel Sebastian 
Wesley, the composer, after insisting to Behnes, the 
sculptor, upon the harmlessness of this occupation, 
roused his antagonist to jeers by coming back witha 
broken leg. When our author quotes Mr. Gosse as 
saying that in Walton’s time “what we now call 
conscientious biography was unknown,” we feel 
disposed to ask, How about Roper’s ‘Life of 
More’? A note at p. 223 on a poem of Cotton in 
abuse of ** Poet E[dmund] W[aller]” is founded on 
a misconception. It is Waller's muse, and not 
Waller's self, that is called an 
Adulterate Hag fit for a common Stews. 


Mr. Martin’s book will be read with much 
sleasure by those to whom Walton is a cult. 
Soaks on fishing have a meditative charm wholly 
their own, and with this the latest volume may be 
credited. 


The Wonderful Century. By Alfred Russel Wal- 
lace. (Sonnenschein & Co.) 
Tus work claims to have been so far rewritten 
as to constitute virtually a new book. It is bril- 
liantly illustrated, and is eminently readable. 
Owing to the method adopted a sense of fragmen- 
tariness is conveyed. The opening chapters on 
* Modes of Travelling,’ ‘The Advance of Locomo- 
tion,’ ‘ Labour-saving Machinery,’ &c., throw light 
on the progress that has been made, not only in the 
last century, but, in some respects, since Planta- 
genet times. As it proceeds the work becomes 
more and more scientific, the portion devoted to 
astronomy being large, and occupied in part with 
matter open to dispute. In the close the book is 


controversial in a high degree, being occupied with 
the evils of militarism, the opposition to hypnotism 
and psychical research, and * The Remedy for Want 


in the Midst of Wealth.’ We are not tes the 


importance of the subjects discussed. e do not, 
however, like the collocation, and should have 
greatly preferred a wholly different method of 
treatment. 


Tue frontispiece to the Burlington Magazin 
consists of Gainsborough’s portrait of * Mrs. John 
Taylor.’ Following this come Hoppner’s *‘ Mrs, 
Jordan as Hypolita’ and * Elizabeth, Duchess of 
Rutland’; Raeburn’s ‘ Mrs. Duff’ and ‘ James Har. 
rower, with his Wife and Son’; CGainsborough’s 
‘Viscountess Folkestone’; Sir Joshua's ‘ Miss 
Ridge’; Romney's * Miss Lawrence’; and Hoppner’s 
‘Warren Hastings.’ The illustrations, the coloured 
especially, to Mr. Arthur Morrison’s * Kikuchi 
Yosai’ are very remarkable. An account, with a 
view, of threatened demolitions at Westminster, 
will interest our readers. ‘Whistler as Etcher, 
by Mr. Joseph Pennell, follows. Sporting designs 
from the MS. of Gaston Phebus and elsewhere are 
of high value, both artistic and antiquarian. ‘The 
attraction and importance are well maintained. 


In Seridner’s, which reached us too late for 
inclusion in our customary note on periodicals, 
the articles of most interest are an appreciation 
of John 3S. Sargent, the illustrations to which 
include a fine portrait of Madame Ciautreau, 
serving as frontispiece, and * Through Bret Harte’s 
Country.” ‘Camp Life in Arctic America’ is also 
to be commended. 


Botices to Gorresyoudents. 


We must call special atiention to the following 
notices 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 

yut in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com. 
munication Duplicate.” 

JONATHAN Bovcurer (“ Proverbs in the Waver- 
ley Novels’’).—Will be inserted at an early oppor- 
tunity. 

A. B.—We cannot answer this question of pre- 
cedence. 

Exratum.—P. 368, ‘ Fall of Saguntum, five lines 
from the end, for “J. L. C.” read J. L. &. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to “* The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘*The Pub- 
| lisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
| Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
| communications which, for any reason, we do not 
| print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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GRATIS ON APPLICATION. 


CATALOGUE 
BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, VIEWS, AND MAPS 


RELATING TO 


AUSTRALASIA, 


MELANESIA, MICRONESIA, 


POLYNESIA, 


WITH A SEPARATE LIST OF PUBLICATIONS ON 


THE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS, 


COMPREHENDING 
New South Wales — VOYAGES AND EXPLORATIONS, New Zealand 
Victoria GEOLOGY AND BOTANY, Fiji 
South Australia | BIRDS, MAMMALS, REPTILES, Tonga 
COLONIAL HISTORY AND POLITICS, 
MAORI WARS, . 
Norfolk Island IMPORTANT WORKS RELATING TO Rarotonga 
New Guinea | CAPTAIN COOK. New Hebrides 
Solomon Islands | quameae New Caledonia 
Pitcairn’ | ALSO Rotuma 
New Britain ORIGINAL DRAWINGS Loyalty Islands 
Admiralty Islands Gilbert Islands 
Pelew Islands EUGENE VON GUERARD. Marshall Islands 
Caroline Islands &e, &e. &e. Ellice Group 


OFFERED BY 


FRANCIS EDWARDS, Bookseller, 


83, HIGH STREET, MARYLEBONE, LONDON, W. 
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ATHEN£UM.—“ We can conceive no volume of reference more indispensable to the scholar, the 
literary man, the historian, and the journalist.” 
In One Volume of 1,464 pages, royal 8vo, price 25s, net in cloth; or 3@s, net in half-morocco. 


THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL 
BIOGRAPHY INDEX AND EPITOME. 


Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 
Nork.—A full Prospectus of the INDEX and EPITOME, and of the DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY, 


will be sent post free on application. Copies of the INDEX AND EPITOME in the alternative bindings can be seen at the 
principal Booksellers’ in London and in the Country. 


LIFE AND WORKS OF i 
CHARLOTTE, EMILY, AND ANNE BRONTE 


THE “HAWORTH” EDITION. 


** Assuredly there are few books which will live longer in English Literature than those we owe to the pen of the Bronté 


Sisters." —Speaker. 
In 7 vols. large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. each ; or in set cloth binding, gilt top, 2/. 2s. the Set. 
With Portraits and Illustrations, a Views of Places described in the Works reproduced from Photographs 
specially taken for the purpose by Mr. W. R. Bland, of Duffield, Derby, in conjunction with Mr. ©. Barrow Keene, of Derby, 
edallists of the Royal Photographic gosta. Introductions te the works are supplied by Mrs. Humphry Ward, and an 
Introduction and Notes to Mrs. Gaskell’s ‘ Life of Charlotte Bronté,’ by Mr. Clement K. Shorter, the eminent Bronté 


authority. 
JANE EYRE. The PROFESSOR, and POEMS. 
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The TENANT of WILDFELL HALL. 
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The LIFE of CHARLOTTE BRONTE. By Mrs. Gaskell. 
*," Also the POPULAR EDITION, 7 vols. small post Svo, limp cloth; or cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. @d. each. And the 
POCKET EDITION, 7 vols. small feap. 8vo, each with Frontispiece, bound in cloth, with’ gilt top, 1s. 6d. per volume ; or 
the Set, in gold-lettered cloth case, 12s. 6d. 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


THE BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION. 


**I do not hesitate to name Thackeray first. His knowledge of buman nature was supreme, and his characters stand 
out as human beings with a force and a truth which have not, I think, been within the reach of any other English 
novelist in any perioa.""—ANTHONY TROLLOPE, on English Novelists in his Autobiography. 

The 13 Volumes are also supplied in set cloth binding, gilt top, 3/. 18s. 


13 vols. large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. each. 

This New and Revised Edition comprises additional material and hitherto Unpublished Letters, Sketches, and 
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